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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


XV. 


T was Susan Ash who came to Maisie with the news: “He's 
| downstairs, Miss, and he do look beautiful.” 

In the schoolroom at her father’s, which had pretty blue curtains, 
she had been making out at the piano a lovely little thing, as Mrs. 
Beale called it, a “ Moonlight Berceuse” sent her, through the post. 


by Sir Claude, who considered that her musical education had been 
deplorably neglected and who, the last months at her mother’s, had 
been on the point of making arrangements for regular lessons. She 
knew from him familiarly that the real thing, as he said, was shockingly 
dear and that anything else was a waste of money, and she therefore 
rejoiced the more at the sacrifice represented by the “Moonlight 
Berceuse,” of which the price, five shillings, was marked on the cover 
and which was evidently the real thing. She was now on her fect 
inan instant. “Mrs. Beale has sent up for me?” 

“Oh, no—it’s not that,” said Susan Ash. “ Mrs. Beale has been 
out this hour.” 

“ Then papa?” 

“Dear no—not papa. You'll do, Miss, all but them loose ’airs,” 
Susan went on. “Your papa never came ’ome at all,” she added. 

“From where?”—Maisie wondered, a little absently and very 
excitedly, with a wild manual brush of her locks. 

“Oh, that, Miss, I should be very sorry to tell you! I'd rather tuck 
away that white thing behind—though I’m blessed if it’s my work.” 

“Do then, please. I know where papa was,” Maisie continued 
impatiently 
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“ Well, in your place I wouldn’t tell.” 

“ He was at the club—the Chrysanthemum. So!” 

“All night long? Why, the flowers shut up at night, you know,” 
cried Susan Ash. 

“ Well, I don’t care”"—the child was on her feet again. “Sir Claude 
asked for me alone?” 

“The same as if you was a duchess.” 

Maisie was aware on her way downstairs that she was now quite 
as happy as one, and also, a moment later, as she hung round his neck, 
that even such a personage would scarce commit herself more grandly. 
There was moreover a hint of the duchess in the infinite point with 
which, as she felt, she exclaimed : “ And this is what you call coming 
often?” 

Sir Claude met her, delightfully, in the same fine spirit. “ My dear 
old man, don’t make me a scene—I assure you it’s what every woman 
does that I look at. Let us have some fun—it’s a lovely day: clap 
on something smart and come out with me—then we'll talk it over 
quietly.” They were on their way, five minutes later, to Hyde Park, 
and nothing that even in the good days at her mother’s they had ever 
talked over had more of the sweetness of tranquillity than his present 
prompt explanations. He was at his best in such an office and, with 
the exception of Mrs. Wix, the only person she had met in her life who 
ever explained. With him, however, the act had an authority trans- 
cending the wisdom of woman. It all came back, all the plans that 
always failed, all the rewards and bribes that she was perpetually 
paying for in advance and perpetually out of pocket by afterwards— 
the whole great stress to be met, I say, introduced her on each occasion 
afresh to the question of money. Even she herself almost knew how 
it would have expressed the strength of his empire to say that to 
shuffle away her sense of being duped he had only, from under his 
lovely moustache, to breathe upon it. It was somehow in the nature 
of plans to be expensive and in the nature of the expensive to be 
impossible. To be “involved” was of the essence of everybody’s 
affairs, and also at every particular moment to be more involved than 
usual. This had been the case with Sir Claude’s, with papa’s, with 
mamma’s, with Mrs. Beale’s and with Maisie’s own at the particular 
moment, a moment of several weeks, that had elapsed since our young 
lady had been re-established at her father’s. There wasn’t “two-and- 
tuppence” for anything or for any one, and that was why there had 
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been no sequel to the classes in French literature with all the smart 
little girls. It was devilish awkward, didn’t she see? to try, without 
even the modest sum mentioned, to mix her up with a remote array 
that glittered before her after this as the Children of the Rich. She 
was to feel henceforth as if she were flattening her nose upon the hard 
window-pane of the sweet-shop of knowledge. If the classes, however, 
that were select, and accordingly the only ones, were impossibly dear, 
the lectures at the Institutions—at least at some of them—were 
directly addressed to the intelligent poor, and it therefore had to be 
easier still to produce on the spot the reason why she had been taken 
to none. This reason, Sir Claude said, was that she happened to be 
just going to be, though they had nothing to do with that in now 
directing their steps to the banks of the Serpentine. Maisie’s own 
park, in the north, had been nearer at hand, but they rolled westward 
in a hansom because at the end of the sweet June days that was the 
direction taken by every one that any one looked at. They culti- 
vated for an hour,on the “Row and by the Drive, this opportunity for 
each observer to amuse, and for one of them indeed, not a little 
hilariously, to mystify the other, and before the hour was over Maisie 
had elicited, in reply to her sharpest challenge, a further account of her 
friend’s long absence. 

“Why I’ve broken my word to you so dreadfully—promising so 
solemnly and then never coming? Well, my dear, that’s a question 
that, not seeing me, day after day, you must very often have put to 
Mrs. Beale.” 

“Oh, yes,” the child replied ; “again and again.” 

“ And what has she told you?” 

“ That you’re as bad as you're beautiful.” 

“Ts that what she says?” 

“ Those very words.” 

“Ah, the dear old soul!” Sir Claude was much diverted, and his 
loud, clear laugh was all his explanation. Those were just the words 
Maisie had last heard him use about Mrs. Wix. She clung to his hand, 
which was encased in a pearl-grey glove ornamented with the thick 
black lines that, at her mother’s, always used to strike her as connected 
with the way the bestitched fists of the long ladies carried, with the 
elbows well out, their umbrellas upside down. The mere sense of it in 
her own covered the ground of loss just as much as the ground of gain. 
His presence was like an object brought so close to her face that she 
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couldn’t see round its edges. He himself, however, remained showmar 
of the spectacle even after they had passed out of the Park and begun, 
under the charm of the spot and the season, to stroll in Kensington 
Gardens. What they had left behind them was, as he said, only a 
pretty bad circus, and, through engaging gates and over a bridge, they 
had come in a quarter of an hour, as he also remarked, a hundred miles 
from London. A great green glade was before them, and high, old 
trees, and under the shade of these, in the fresh turf, the crooked course 
of a rural footpath. “It’s the Forest of Arden,” Sir Claude had just 
delightfully observed, “and I’m the banished duke, and you’re—what 
was the young woman called ?—the artless country wench. And 
there,” he went on, “is the other girl—what’s her name, Rosalind ?— 
and (don’t you know ?) the fellow that was making up to her. Upon 
my word, he zs making up to her !” 

His allusion was to a couple who, side by side, at the end of the 
glade, were moving in the same direction as themselves. These distant 
figures, in their slow stroll (which kept them so close together that their 
heads, drooping a little forward, almost touched), presented the back of 
a lady who looked tall, who was evidently a very fine woman, and that 
of a gentleman whose left hand appeared to be passed well into her 
arm while his right, behind him, made jerky motions with the stick 
that it grasped. Maisie’s fancy responded for an instant to her friend’s 
idea that the sight was idyllic; then, stopping short, she brought out 
with all her clearness: “ Why, mercy—if it isn’t mamma!” 

Sir Claude paused with a stare. “Mamma? Why, mamma’s at 
Brussels.” 

Maisie, with her eyes on the lady, wondered. “ At Brussels?” 

“She’s gone to play a match.” 

“ At billiards? ‘You didn’t tell me.” 

“Of course I didn’t!” Sir Claude ejaculated. “There’s plenty I 
don’t tell you. She went on Thursday.” 

The couple had added to their distance, but Maisie’s eyes more than 
kept pace with them. “Then she has come back.” 

Sir Claude watched the lady. “It’s much more likely she never 
went !” 

“Tt’s mamma!” the child said with decision. 

They had stood still, but Sir Claude had made the most of his 
opportunity, and it happened that just at this moment, at the end of 
the vista, the others halted and, still showing only their backs, seemed 
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to stay talking. “Right you are, my duck!” he exclaimed at last. 
“It’s my own sweet wife!” 

He had spoken with a laugh, but he had changed colour, and Maisie 
quickly looked away from him. “Then who is it with her?” 

“ Blest if I know!” said Sir Claude. 

“Ts it Mr. Perriam ?” 

“Oh, dear no—Perriam’s smashed.” 

“ Smashed ?” 

“ Exposed, in the City. But there are quantities of others!” Sir 
‘Claude smiled. 

Maisie hesitated ; she studied the gentleman’s back. “ Then is this 
Lord Eric?” 

For a moment her companion made no answer, and when she turned 
her eyes again to him he was looking at her, she thought, rather queerly. 
“‘ What do you know about Lord Eric ?” 

She tried innocently to be odd in return. “Oh, I know more than 
you think! Is it Lord Eric?” she repeated. 

“It may be. Blest if I care!” 

Their friends had slightly separated, and now, as Sir Claude spoke, 
they suddenly faced round, showing all the splendour of her ladyship 
and all the mystery of her comrade. Maisie held her breath. “They’re 
coming !” 

“Let them come.” And Sir Claude, pulling out his cigarettes, began 
to strike a light. 

“We shall meet them ?” the child asked. 

“No; they'll meet ws.” 

Maisie stood her ground. “They see us. Just look.” 

Sir Claude threw away his match. “Come straight on.” The 
“others, in the return, evidently startled, had half paused again, keeping 
now well apart. “She’s horribly surprised and she wants to dodge,” he 
continued. “But it’s too late.” 

Maisie advanced beside him, making out, even across the interval, 
that her ladyship was ill at ease. “Then what will she do?” 

Sir Claude puffed his cigarette. “She’s quickly thinking.” He 
appeared to enjoy it. 

Ida had faltered but an instant ; her companion clearly gave her 
moral support. Maisie thought he somehow looked brave, and he had 
mo likeness whatever to Mr. Perriam. His face, thin and rather sharp, 
was smooth, and it was not till they came nearer that she saw he had a 
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remarkably fair little moustache. She could already see that his eyes 
were of the lightest blue. He was far nicer than Mr. Perriam. Mamma 
looked terrible from afar, but even under her guns the child’s curiosity 
fiickered and she appealed again to Sir Claude. “Is it—zs it Lord 
Eric?” 

Sir Claude smoked composeJly enough. “ I think it’s the Count.” 

This was a happy solution—it fitted her idea of a Count. But what 
idea, as she now came grandly on, did mamma fit ?—unless that of an 
actress, in some tremendous situation, sweeping down to the footlights 
as if she would jump them. Maisie felt really frightened, and before 
she knew it had passed her hand into Sir Claude’s arm. Her pressure 
caused him to stop, and at the sight of this the other couple came 
equally to a stand and, beyond the diminished space, remained a 
‘moment more in talk. This, however, was the matter of an instant ; 
leaving the Count apparently to come round more circuitously—an 
outflanking movement, if Maisie had but known it—her ladyship 
resumed the direct onset. “ What w7// she do now?” her daughter 
demanded. 

Sir Claude was now in a position to say. “Try to pretend it’s me.” 

“You?” 

“Why, that I’m up to something.” 

In another minute poor Ida had justified this prediction, erect there 
before them like a figure of justice in full dress. There were parts of 
her face that grew whiter while Maisie looked, and other parts in which 
this change seemed to make other colours reign with more intensity. 
“What are you doing with my daughter?” she demanded of her 
husband ; in spite of the indignant tone of which Maisie had a greater 
sense than ever in her life before of not being personally noticed. It 
seemed to her that Sir Claude also grew pale as an effect of the loud 
defiance with which Ida twice repeated this question. He put her, 
instead of answering it, an inquiry of his own: “Who the devil have 
you got hold of zow ?” and at this her ladyship turned tremendously to 
the child, glaring at her as if she were an equal source of wrong. Maisie 
received in petrifaction the full force of her mother’s huge painted eyes 
—they were like Japanese lanterns swung under festive arches. But 
life came back to her from a tone suddenly and strangely softened. 
“Go straight to that gentleman, my dear; I have asked him to take 


you a few,minutes. He’s charming—go. I’ve something to say to ¢hzs 
creature.” 
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Maisie felt Sir Claude immediately clutch her. ‘“ No, no—thank 
you ; that won’t do. She’s mine.” 

“Yours?” It was confounding to Maisie to hear her speak quite as 
if she had never heard of Sir Claude before. 

“Mine. You've given her up. You've not another word to say 
about her. I have her from her father,” said Sir Claude—a statement 
that astonished his companion, who could also measure its lively action 
on her mother. 

There was visibly, however, an influence that made Ida consider ; 
she glanced at the gentleman she had left, who, having strolled with his 
hands in his pockets to some distance, stood there with unembarrassed 
vagueness. With her great hard eyes on him for a moment she smiled ; 
then she looked again at Sir Claude. “I’ve given her up to her father 
to keep—not to get rid of by sending her about the town either with 
you or any one else. If she’s not to mind me, let Az come and tell 
me so. I decline to take it from another person, and you’re a fool 
to pretend that, with your hypocritical meddling, you’ve a leg to stand 
on. I know your game, and I’ve something now to say to you 
about it.” 

Sir Claude gave a squeeze of the child’s arm. “ Didn’t I tell you 
she would have, Miss Farange ?” 

“You’re uncommonly afraid to hear it,” Ida went on; “but if you 
think she’ll protect you from it you're mightily mistaken.” She gave him 
a moment. “I'll give her the benefit as soon as lock at you. Should 
you like her to know, my dear?” Maisie had a sense of her launching 
this enquiry at him with effect ; yet our young lady was also conscious 
of hoping that Sir Claude would reply in the affirmative. We have 
already learned that she had come to like people’s liking her to “ know.” 
Before he could reply at all, however, her mother opened a pair of arms 
of extraordinary elegance, and then she felt the loosening of his grasp. 
“ My own child,” Ida murmured in a voice—a voice of sudden, confused 
tenderness—that it seemed to her she heard for the first time. She 
wavered but an instant, thrilled with the first direct appeal, as 
distinguished from the mere maternal pull, she had ever had from 
lips that, even in the old vociferous years, had always been sharp. 
The next moment she was on her mother’s breast, where, amid a 
wilderness of trinkets, she felt as if she had suddenly been thrust into 
a jeweller’s shop-front, but only to be as suddenly ejected with a push 
and the brisk injunction: “ Now go to the Captain!” 
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Maisie glanced at the gentleman submissively, but felt the want of 
more introduction. “The Captain?” 

Sir Claude broke into a laugh. “I told her he was the Count.” 

Ida stared ; she rose so superior that she was colossal. “ You're too 
utterly loathsome,” she then declared. “ Be off!” she repeated to her 
daughter. 

Maisie started, moved backward and, looking at Sir Claude, “ Only 
for a moment,” she said to him in her bewilderment. 

But he was too angry to heed her—too angry with his wife; as she 
turned away she heard his anger break out. “ You damned old b r 
—she couldn’t quite hear all. But it was enough, it was too much ; she 


fled before it, rushing even to a stranger in the terror of such a change 
of tone. 





XVI. 


As she met the Captain’s light blue eyes the greatest marvel 
occurred ; she felt a sudden relief at finding them reply with anxicty 
to the horror in her face. “ What in the world has he done?” He put 
it all on Sir Claude. 


“ He has called her a damned old brute,” she couldn’t help bringing 
that out. 

The Captain, at the same elevaticn as her ladyship, gaped wide ; 
then, of course, like every one else, he was convulsed. But he instantly 
caught himself up, echoing her bad words. “A damned old brute— 
your mother ?” 

Maisie had already her second movement. “I think she tried to 
make him angry.” 

The Captain’s stupefaction was fine. “ Angry—she? Why, she’s 
an angel!” 

On the spot, as he said this, his face won her over ; it was so bright 
and kind, and his blue eyes had such a reflection of some mysterious 
grace that, for him at least, her mother had put forth. Her fund of 
observation enabled her as she gazed up at him to place him: he was a 
candid, simple soldier ; very brave—she came back to that—but at the 
time very soft. At any rate he struck a note that was new to her and 
that, after a moment, made her say: “ Do you like her very much?” 

He smiled down at her, hesitating, looking pleasanter and pleasanter. 
“ Let me tell you about your mother.” 

He put out a big military hand which she immediately took, and 
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they turned off together to where a couple of chairs had been placed 
under one of the trees. “She told me to come to you,” Maisie 
explained as they went; and presently she was close to him in one 
of the chairs, with the prettiest of pictures—the sheen of the lake 
through other trees—before them, and the sound of birds, the plash of 
boats, the play of children in the air. The Captain, inclining his 
military person, sat sideways to be closer and kinder, and as her hand 
was on the arm of her seat he put his own down on it again to 
emphasize something he had to say that would be good for her to hear. 
He had already told her how her mother, from the moment of seeing 
her so unexpectedly with a person who was—well, not at all the right 
person, had promptly asked him to take charge of her while she herself 
tackled, as she said, the real culprit. He gave the child the sense of 
doing, for the moment, what he liked with her; ten minutes before she 
had never seen him, but she could now sit there touching him, impressed 
by him, and thinking it nice when a gentleman was thin and brown— 
brown with a kind of clear depth that made his straw-coloured moustache 
almost white and his eyes resemble little pale flowers. The most extra- 
ordinary thing was the way she didn’t seem, for the time, to mind Sir 
Claude’s being “tackled.” The Captain wasn’t a bit like him, for it was 
an odd part of the pleasantness of mamma’s friend that it resided in a 
manner in this friend’s being ugly. An odder part still was that it 
presently made our young lady, to classify him further, say to herself 
that, of all people in the world, he reminded her most insidiously of 
Mrs. Wix. He had neither straighteners nor a diadem, nor, at least in 
the same place as the other, a button; he was sun-burnt and deep- 
voiced and smelt of cigars, yet he, marvellously, had more in common 
with her old governess than with her young stepfather. What he had 
to say to her that was good for her to hear was that her poor mother 
{didn’t she know ?) was the best friend he had ever had in his life. And 
he added: “She has told me ever so much about you. I’m awfully 
glad to know you.” 

She had never, she thought, been so addressed as a young lady, not 
even by Sir Claude the day, so long ago, that she found him with 
Mrs. Beale. It struck her as the way that at balls, by delightful 
partners, young ladies must be spoken to in the intervals of dances ; 
and she tried to think of something that would meet it at the same high 
point. But this effort flurried her, and all she could produce was: “ At 
first, you know, I thought you were Lord Eric.” 
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The Captain looked vague. “ Lord Eric?” 

“ And then Sir Claude thought you were the Count.” 

At this he laughed out. “Why he’s only five foot high, and as 
red as a lobster.” Maisie laughed in return—the young lady at the 
ball certainly would—and was on the point, as conscientiously, of 
pursuing the subject with an agreeable question. But before she 
could speak her companion challenged her. “Who in the world is 
Lord Eric?” 

“Don’t you know him?” She judged her young lady would say 
that with light surprise. 

“Do you mean a fat man with his mouth always open?” She had 
to confess that their acquaintance was so limited that she could only 
describe the bearer of the name as a friend of mamma’s; but a light 
suddenly came to the Captain, who quickly declared that he knew 
her man. “ What-do-you-call-him’s brother, the fellow that owned 
Bobolink ?” Then, with al] his kindness, he contradicted her flat. “Oh, 
dear no ; your mother never knew zm.” 

“But Mrs. Wix said so,” the child risked. 

“Mrs. Wix?” 

“My old governess.” 


This again seemed amusing to the Captain. “She mixed him up, 


your old governess. He’s an awful beast. Your mother never looked 
) $ 
at him.” 


He was as positive as he was friendly, but he dropped for a minute 
after this into a silence that gave Maisie, confused but ingenious, a 
chance to redeem the mistake of pretending to know too much by the 
humility of inviting further correction. “And doesn’t she know the 
Count?” 

“Oh, I daresay! But he’s another ass.” After which abruptly, with 
a different look, he put down again, on the back of her own, the hand he 
had momentarily removed. Maisie even thought he coloured a little. 
“TI want tremendously to speak to you. You must never believe any 
harm of your mother.” 

“Oh, I assure you I don’t!” cried the child, blushing, herself, up to 
her eyes in a sudden surge of deprecation of such a thought. 

The Captain, bending his head, raised her hand to his lips with 
a benevolence that made her wish her glove had been nicer. “Of 
course you don’t when you know how fond she is of you.” 

“ She’s fond of me?” Maisie panted. 
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“Tremendously. But she thinks you don’t like her. You must like 
her. She has had too much to bear.” 

“Oh, yes—I know!” She rejoiced that she had never denied it. 

“Of course I’ve no right to speak of her except as a particular 
friend,” the Captain went on. “ But she’s a splendid woman. She has 
never had any sort of justice.” 

“ Hasn’t she ?”—the child, to hear the words, felt a thrill altogether 
new. “Perhaps I oughtn’t to say it to you; but she has had everything 
to suffer.” 

“Oh, yes—you can say it to me!” Maisie hastened to profess. 

The Captain hesitated. “ Well, you needn’t tell. It’s all for you— 
do you see?” 

Serious and smiling, she only wanted to take it from him. “It’s 
between you and me? Oh, there are lots of things I’ve never told!” 

“Well, keep this with the rest. I assure you she has had the most 
infernal time, no matter what any one says to the contrary. She’s the 
cleverest woman I ever saw in all my life. She’s too charming.” She 
had been touched already by his tone, and now she leaned back in her 
chair and felt something tremble within her. ‘“She’s tremendous fun— 
she can do all sorts of things better than I’ve ever seen any one. She 
has the pluck of fifty—and I know; I assure you I do. She has the 
nerve for a tiger-shoot—by Jove I’d take her! And she’s awfully open 
and generous, don’t you know? there are women that are such horrid 
sneaks. She'll go through anything for any one she likes.” He appeared 
to watch for a moment the effect on his companion of this emphasis ; 
then he gave a small sigh that mourned the limits of the speakable. 
But it was almost with the note of a fresh challenge that he wound up: 
“ Look here, she’s true /” 

Maisie had so little desire to assert the contrary that she found 
herself, in the intensity of her response, throbbing with a joy still less 
utterable than the essence of the Captain’s admiration. She was fairly 
hushed with the sense that he spoke of her mother as she had never 
heard any one speak. It came over her, as she sat silent, that, after 
all, this admiration and this respect were quite new words, which took 
a distinction from the fact that nothing in the least resembling them in 
quality had on any occasion dropped from the lips of her father, of 
Mrs. Beale, of Sir Claude, or even of Mrs. Wix. What it appeared to 
her to come to was that, on the subject of her ladyship, it was the 
first real kindness she had heard, so that, at the touch of it, something 
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strange and deep and pitying surged up within her—a revelation that, 
practically and so far as she knew, her mother, apart from this, had 
only been disliked. Mrs. Wix’s original account of Sir Claude’s 
affection seemed as empty now as the chorus in a children’s game, 
and the husband and wife, but a little way off at that moment, were 
face to face in hatred and with the dreadful name he had called her 
still in the air. What was it the Captain, on the other hand, had called 
her? Maisie wanted to hear that again. The tears filled her eyes and 
rolled down her cheeks, which burned, under them, with the rush of 
a consciousness that for her, too, five minutes before, the vivid, 
towering beauty whose onset she awaited had been for the moment 
an object of pure dread. She became indifferent, on the spot, to her 
usual fear of showing what in children was notoriously most offensive— 
she presented to her companion, soundlessly but hideously, her wet, 
distorted face. She cried, with a pang, straight a¢ him, cried as she 
had never cried at any one in all her life. ‘“ Oh, do you love her?” she 
brought out with a gulp that was the effect of her trying not to make 
a noise. 

It was, doubtless, another consequence of the thick mist through 
which she saw him that in reply to her question the Captain gave her 
such a queer blurred look. He hesitated ; yet in his voice there was also 
the ring of a great awkward insistence. “Of course I’m tremendously 
fond of her—I like her better than any woman I ever saw. I don’t 
mind in the least telling you that,” he went on, “and I should think 
myself a great beast if I did.” Then, to show that his position was 
superlatively clear, he made her, with a kindness that even Sir Claude 
had never surpassed, tremble again as she had trembled at his first 
outbreak. He called her by her name, and her name drove it home. 
““My dear Maisie, your mother’s an angel!” 

It was an almost incredible balm—it soothed so her impression 
of danger and pain. She sank back in her chair; she covered her 
face with her hands. “Oh, mother, mother, mother!” she sobbed. 
She had a vague sense that the Captain, beside her, though more and 
more friendly, was by no means unembarrassed ; in a minute, however, 
when her eyes were clearer, he was erect in front of her, very red and 
nervously looking about him and whacking his leg with his stick. “Say 
you love her, Mr. Captain ; say it, say it!” she implored. 

Mr. Captain’s blue eyes fixed themselves very hard. “Of course 
i love her, damn it, you know!” 
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At this she also jumped up; she had fished out, somehow, her 
pockethandkerchief. “So do / then—I do, I do, I do!” she 
passionately asseverated. 

“Then will you come back to her?” 

Maisie, staring, stopped the tight little plug of her handkerchief on 
the way to her eyes. “She won’t have me.” 

“Yes, she will. She wants you.” 

“Back at the house—with Sir Claude ?” 

Again he hung fire. “No, not with him. In another place.” 

They stood looking at each other with an intensity unusual as 
between a Captain and a little girlk “She won’t have me in any 
place.” 

“ Oh, yes she will, if 7 ask her.” 

Maisie’s intensity continued. “Shall you be there ?” 

The Captain’s, on the whole, did the same. ‘Oh, yes—some day.” 

“Then you don’t mean now ?” 

He broke into a quick smile. “ Will you come now ?—go with us 
for an hour ?” 

Maisie considered. “She wouldn’t have me, even now.” She could 
see that he had his idea, but that her tone impressed him. That 
disappointed her a little, though in an instant he rang out again. 

“She will if I ask her,” he repeated. “I'll ask her this minute.” 

Maisie, turning at this, looked away to where her mother and her 
stepfather had stopped. At first, among the trees, nobody was visible ; 
but the next moment she exclaimed with expression: “It’s over—here 
he comes !” 

The Captain watched the approach of her ladyship’s husband, who 
came slowly and composedly over the grass, making to Maisie, with 
his closed fingers, a little movement in the air. “I’ve no desire to 
avoid him.” 

“Well, you mustn’t see him,” said Maisie. 

“ Oh, he’s in no hurry himself!” Sir Claude had stopped to light 
another cigarette. 

She was vague as to the way it was proper he should feel ; but she 
had a sense that the Captain’s remark was rather a free reflection on it. 
“ Oh, he doesn’t care!” she replied. 

“ Doesn’t care for what ?” 


“Doesn’t care who you are. He told meso. Go and ask mamma,” 
she added, 
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“If you can come with us? Very good. You really want me not 
to wait for him ? 

“ Please don’t.” But Sir Claude was not yet near, and the Captain 
had with his left hand taken hold of her right, which he familiarly, 
sociably swung a little. “Only first,” she continued, “tell me this. 
Are you going to /ive with mamma?” 

The immemorial note of mirth broke out at her seriousness. “One 
of these days.” 

She wondered, wholly unperturbed by his laughter. ‘“ Then where 
will Sir Claude be ?” 

“ He'll have left her, of course.” 

“ Does he really intend to do that ?” 

“You have every opportunity to ask him.” 

Maisie shook her head with decision. ‘“ He won't do it. Not first.” 

Her “first” made the Captain laugh out again. “Oh, he'll be sure 
to be nasty! But I’ve said too much to you.” 

“ Well, you know, I’ll never tell,” said Maisie. 

“ No, it’s all for yourself. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” Maisie kept his hand long enough to add: “I like 
you too.” And then supremely : “ You do love her ?” 

“ My dear child The Captain wanted words. 

“Then don’t do it only for just a little.” 

“A little?” 

“ Like all the others.” 

“ All the others ?””—he stood staring. 

She pulled away her hand. “ Do it always!” Then she bounded 
to meet Sir Claude, and as she left the Captain she heard him ring out 
with apparent gaiety: “Oh, I'll keep it up!” As she joined Sir Claude 
she perceived her mother, in the distance, move slowly off; and, 
glancing again at the Captain, saw him, swinging his stick, retreat in 
the same direction. 

She had never seen Sir Claude look as he looked just then ; flushed 
yet not excited—settled rather in an immovable disgust and at once 
very sick and very hard. His conversation with her mother had clearly 
drawn blood, and the child’s old horror came back to her, begetting the 
instant moral contraction of the days when her parents had looked to 
her to feed their love of battle. Her greatest fear, for the moment, 
however, was that her friend would see she had been crying. The next 
she became aware that he glanced at her, and it presently occurred 
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to her that he didn’t even wish to be looked at. At this she quickly 
removed her gaze, while he said rather curtly: “ Well, who in the world 
zs the fellow ?” 

She felt herself flooded with prudence. “Oh, 7 haven’t found out.” 
This sounded as if she meant he ought to have done so himself; but 
she could only face doggedly the ugliness of seeming disagreeable, as 
she used to face it in the hours when her father, for her blankness, 
called her a dirty little donkey, and her mother, for her falsity, pushed 
her out of the room. 

“Then what have you been doing all this time?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” It was of the essence of her method not to be 
silly by halves. 

“Then didn’t the beast say anything?” They had got down by the 
lake and were walking fast. 

“Well, not very much.” 

“He didn’t speak of your mother ?” 

“Oh, yes a little!” 

“Then, what I ask you, please, is Zow?” She was silent a minute 
—so long that he presently went on: “I say, you know—don’t you 
hear me?” 

At this she produced: “ Well, I’m afraid I didn’t attend to him very 
much.” 

Sir Claude, smoking rather hard, made no immediate rejoinder ; but 
finally he exclaimed: “ Then, my dear, you were the perfection of an 
idiot!” He was so irritated—or she took him to be—that for the rest 
of the time they were in the Gardens he spoke no other word ; and she 
meanwhile subtly abstained from any attempt to pacify him. That 
would only lead to more questions. At the gate of the Gardens he 
hailed a four-wheeled cab and, in silence, without meeting her eyes, 
put her into it, only saying “Give him ¢hat,” as he tossed half-a-crown 
upon the seat. Even when, from outside, he had closed the door and 
told the man where to go he never took her departing look. Nothing 
of this kind had ever yet happened to them, but it had no power to 
make her love him less, and she could not only bear it, she felt as she 
drove away that she could rejoice in it. It brought again the sweet 
sense of success that, ages before, she had had on an occasion when, on 
the stairs, returning from her father’s, she had met a fierce question of 
her mother’s with an imbecility as deep and had in consequence been 
dashed by Mrs. Farange almost to the bottom. 
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XVII. 


If for reasons of her own the child could bear the sense o 
Sir Claude’s displeasure her young endurance might have been put 
to a serious test. The days went by without his knocking at her father’s 
door, and the time would have turned to dreariness if something had 
not conspicuously happened to give it a new difference. What took 
place was a marked change in the attitude of Mrs. Beale—a change 
that somehow, even in his absence, seemed to bring Sir Claude again 
into the house. It began, practically, with a conversation that occurred 
between them the day Maisie came home alone in the cab. Mrs. Beale 
had by that time returned, and she was more successful than their 
friend in extracting from our young lady an account of the extra- 
ordinary passage with the Captain. She came back to it repeatedly, 
and on the very next day it grew distinct to Maisie that she was already 
in full possession of what, at the same moment, had been enacted 
between her ladyship and Sir Claude. This was the real origin of her 
final perception that, though he didn’t come to the house, her stepmother 
had some fine secret for not being deprived of him. That produced 
eventually a strange, a deeper communion with Mrs. Beale, the first 
sign of which had been—not on Maisie’s part—a wonderful outbreak 
of tears. Mrs. Beale was not, as she herself said, a crying creature ; 
she had not cried, to Maisie’s knowledge, since the lowly governess 
days, the grey dawn of their connexion. But she wept now with 
passion, professing loudly that it did her good and saying remarkable 
things to the child, for whom the occasion was an equal benefit, an 
addition to all the fine reasons stored up for not making anything 
worse. It hadn’t, somehow, made anything worse, Maisie felt, for her 
to have told Mrs. Beale what she had not told Sir Claude, inasmuch 
as the greatest strain, to her sense, was between Sir Claude and Sir 
Claude’s wife, and his wife was just what Mrs. Beale was unfortunately 
not. He sent his stepdaughter, three days after the incident in 
Kensington Gardens, a message as frank as it was tender, and that 
was how Mrs. Beale had had to bring out in a manner that seemed 
half an appeal, half a defiance: “ Well, yes, hang it—I do see him !” 

How and when and where, however, was just what Maisie was not 
to know—an exclusion, moreover, that she never questioned, in the 
light of a participation large enough to make him, in hours of solitude 
with Mrs. Beale, present like a picture on the wall. As far as her father 
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«vas concerned such hours had no interruption; and then it was clear 
between them that they were each thinking of the absent, and each 
thinking that the other thought ; so that he was an object of conscious 
reference in everything they said or did. The wretched truth, Mrs. Beale 
had to confess, was that she had hoped against hope and that, in the 
Regent’s Park, it was impossible Sir Claude should really be in and out. 
Hadn't they at last to look the fact in the face ?—it was too disgustingly 
evident that no one, after all, had been squared. Well, if no one had 
been squared it was because every one had been vile. No one and 
every one were of course Beale and Ida, the extent of whose power 
to be nasty was a thing that, to a little girl, Mrs. Beale simply couldn’t 
communicate. Therefore it was that, to keep going at all, as she said, 
that lady had to make, as she also said, another arrangement—the 
arrangement in which Maisie was included only to the point of knowing 
that it existed and wondering wistfully what it was. Conspicuously, 
at any rate, it had a side that was responsible for Mrs. Beale’s sudden 
emotion and sudden confidence—a demonstration, however, of which 
the tearfulness was far from deterrent to our heroine’s thought of how 
happy she should be if she could only make an arrangement for herself. 
Mrs. Beale’s own operated, it appeared, with regularity and frequency ; 
for it was almost every day or two that she was able to bring Maisie 
a message and to take one back. It had been over the vision of what, 
as she called it, he did for her that she broke down ; and this vision 
was kept, in a manner, before Maisie by a subsequent increase not only 
of the gaiety, but literally—it seemed not presumptuous to perceive— 
of the actual virtue of her friend. This friend was herself the first 
to proclaim it: he had pulled her up immensely—he had quite pulled 
her round. She had charming, tormenting words about him: he was 
her good fairy, her hidden spring—above all he was just her conscience. 
That was what had particularly come out with her startling tears: he 
had made her, dear man, think ever so much better of herself. It had 
been thus rather surprisingly revealed that she had been in a way 
to think ill, and Maisie was glad to hear of the corrective at the same 
time that she heard of the danger. 

She presently found herself supposing, and, in spite of her envy, 
even hoping, that whenever Mrs. Beale was out of the house, Sir Claude 
had, in some manner, the satisfaction of it. This was now of more 
frequent occurrence than ever before—so much so, that she would have 
thought of her stepmother as almost extravagantly absent had it not 
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been that, in the first place, her father was a superior specimen of that 
habit ; it was the frequent remark of his present wife, as it had been, 
before the tribunals of their country, a conspicuous plea of her prede- 
cessor, that he scarce came home even to sleep. In the second place 
‘Mrs. Beale, when she was on the spot, had now a beautiful. air of 
longing to make up for everything. The only shadow in such bright 
intervals was that, as Maisie put it to herself, she could get nothing 
by questions. It was in the nature of things to be none of a small 
child’s business, even when a small child had from the first been deluded 
into a fear that she might be only too much initiated. Things, then, 
were, in Maisie’s experience, so true to their nature that questions were 
almost always improper; but she learned, on the other hand, soon 
to recognise that patient little silences and intelligent little looks could 
be rewarded from time to time by delightful little glimpses. There 
had been years at Beale Farange’s when the monosyllable “he” meant 
always, meant almost violently, the master; but all that was changed 
at a period at which Sir Claude’s merits were of themselves so much 
in the air that it scarce took even two letters to name him. “He keeps 
me up splendidly—he does, my own precious,” Mrs. Beale would observe 
‘to her companion ; or else she would say that the situation at the other 
establishment had reached a point that could scarcely be believed— 
the point, monstrous as it sounded, of his not having laid eyes upon 
her for twelve days. “She,” of course, at Beale Farange’s had never 
meant any one but Ida, and there was the difference in this case that 
it now meant Ida with renewed intensity. Mrs. Beale was in a position 
strikingly to animadvert more and more upon her dreadfulness, the 
moral of all which appeared to be how abominably yet blessedly little 
she had. to do with her husband. This flow of information came home 
to our two friends because, truly, Mrs..Beale had not much more 
to do with her own; but that was one of the reflections that Maisie 
could make without allowing it to break the spell of her present 
sympathy. How could such a spell be anything but deep when Sir 
Claude’s influence, though operating from afar, at last really determined 
the resumption of his stepdaughter’s studies? Mrs. Beale again took 
fire about them and was quite vivid, for Maisie, as to their being the 
great matter to which the absent friend kept her up. 

This was the second source—I have just alluded to the first—of the 
child’s consciousness of something that, very hopefully, she described 
to herself as a new phase; and it also presented in the brightest light 
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the fresh enthusiasm with which Mrs. Beale always reappeared and, 
which really gave Maisie a happier sense than she had yet had of being 
very dear at least to two persons. That she had small remembrance 
at present of a third illustrates, I am afraid, a temporary oblivion of 
Mrs. Wix, an accident to be explained only by a state of unnatural 
excitement. For what was the form taken by Mrs. Beale’s enthusiasm 
and acquiring relief in the domestic conditions still left to her but the 
delightful form of “reading” with her little charge on lines directly 
prescribed and in works profusely supplied by Sir Claude? He had 
got hold of an awfully good list—‘ mostly essays, don’t you know?” 
Mrs. Beale had said ; a word always august to Maisie, but henceforth 
to be softened by hazy, in fact by quite languorous edges. There. 
was at any rate a week in which no less than nine volumes arrived, 
and the impression was to be gathered from Mrs. Beale that the obscure- 
intercourse she enjoyed with Sir Claude not only involved an account 
and a criticism of studies, but was organised almost for the very 
purpose of report and consultation. It was for Maisie’s education, in. 
short, that, as she often repeated, she closed her door—closed it to the: 
gentlemen who used to flock there in such numbers and whom her 
husband’s practical desertion of her would have made it a course of 
the highest indelicacy to receive. Maisie was familiar from of old with 
the principle, at least, of the care that a woman, as Mrs. Beale phrased 
it, attractive and exposed, must take of her “ character,” and was duly 
impressed with the rigour of her stepmother’s scruples. There was. 
literally no one of the other sex whom she appeared to feel at liberty 
to see at home, and when the child risked an inquiry about the ladies: 
who, one by one, during her own previous period, had been made quite 
loudly welcome, Mrs. Beale hastened to inform her that, one by one, 
they had, the fiends, been found out, after all, to be awful. If she 
wished to know more about them she was recommended to approach 
her father. 

Maisie had, however, at the very moment of this injunction, much 
livelier curiosities, for the dream of lectures at an Institution had at 
last become a reality, thanks to Sir Claude’s now unbounded energy 
in discovering what could be done. It appeared, in this connexion, 
that when you came to look into things in a spirit of earnestness an 
immense deal could be done for very little more than your fare in 
the Underground. The Institution—there was a splendid one in a 
part of the town but little known to the child—became, in the glow 
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of such a spirit, a thrilling place, and the walk to it from the station, 
through Glower Street—a pronunciation for which Mrs. Beale once 
laughed at her little friend—a pathway literally strewn with “subjects.” 
Maisie seemed to herself to pluck them as she passed, though they 
thickened in the great grey rooms where the fountain of knowledge, 
in the form, usually, of a high voice that she took at first to be angry, 
plashed in the stillness of rows of faces thrust out like empty jugs. 
“It must do us good—it’s all so hideous,” Mrs. Beale had immediately 
declared, manifesting a purity of resolution that made these occasions 
quite the most harmonious of all the many on which the pair had 
pulled together. Maisie certainly had never, in such an association, 
felt so uplifted, and never, above all, been so carried off her feet as 
at the moments of Mrs. Beale’s breathlessly re-entering the house and 
fairly shrieking upstairs to know if they would still be in time for 
a lecture. Her stepdaughter, all ready from the earliest hours, almost 
leaped over the banister to respond, and they dashed out together in 
quest of learning as hard as they often dashed back to release Mrs. 
Beale for other engagements. There had been, in short, no bustle 
like it since that last brief flurry when Mrs. Wix, panting as if she 
were grooming her, “ made up” for everything previously lost at her 
father’s. 

These weeks, as well, were too few, but they were flooded with 
a new emotion, a part of which indeed came from the possibility 
that, through the long telescope of Glower Street, or perhaps between 
the pillars of the Institution—which were what Maisie thought most 
made it one—they should some day spy Sir Claude. That was what 
Mrs. Beale, under pressure, had said—doubtless a little impatiently : 
“Oh yes, oh yes—some day!” His joining them was clearly far 
less of a matter of course than was to have been gathered from his 
original profession of desire to improve, in their company, his own 
mind; and this sharpened our young lady’s guess that since that 
occasion either something destructive had happened or something 
desirable hadn’t. Mrs. Beale had thrown but a partial light in 
‘telling her how it had turned out that nobody had been squared. 
Maisie wished at any rate that somebody would be squared. How- 
ever, though in every approach to the temple of knowledge she 
watched in vain for Sir Claude, there was no doubt about the 
action of his loved image as an incentive and a recompense. When 
the Institution was most on pillars—or, as Mrs. Beale put it, on stilts— 
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when the subject was deepest and the lecture longest and _the listeners 
ugliest, then it was they both felt their absent friend would be most 
pleased with them. 

One day, unexpectedly, in the midst of his absence, Mrs. Beale 
said to her companion, “ We'll go to-night to the thingumbob at Earl’s 
Court”; an announcement putting forth its full lustre when she had 
made known that she referred to the great Exhibition just opened 
in that quarter, a collection of extraordinary foreign things, in 
tremendous gardens, with illuminations, bands, elephants, switchbacks, 
and sideshows, as well as crowds of people among whom they might 
possibly see some one they knew. Maisie flew, in the same bound, 
at the neck of her friend and at the name of Sir Claude, on which 
Mrs. Beale confessed that—well, yes, there was just a chance that 
he would be able to meet them. He never, of course, in his terrible 
position, knew what might happen from hour to hour; but he hoped 
to be free and he had given Mrs. Beale the tip. “Bring her there 
on the quiet and [ll try, to turn up”—this was clear enough on 
what so many weeks of privation had made of his desire to see the 
child ; it even appeared to represent on his part a yearning as constant 
as her own. That, in turn, was just puzzling enough to make Maisie 
express a bewilderment. She couldn’t see, if they were so intensely 
of the same mind, why the theory on which she had come back to 
Mrs. Beale—the general reunion, the delightful trio, should have broken 
down so in fact. Mrs. Beale, however, only gave her more to think 
about in saying that their disappointment was the result of his having 
got into his head a kind of idea. 

“What kind of idea?” 

“Oh, goodness knows!” She spoke with an approach to asperity. 
“ He’s so awfully delicate.” 

“ Delicate ?”—that was ambiguous. 

“About what he does, don’t you know?” said Mrs. Beale. She 
hesitated. ‘ Well, about what we do.” 

Maisie wondered. “You and me?” 

“Me and Aim, silly!” cried Mrs. Beale with, this time, a real giggle. 

“But you don’t do any harm—yow don’t,” said Maisie, wondering 
afresh and intending her emphasis as a resigned allusion to her parents. 

“Of course we don’t, you angel—that’s just the ground / take!” 
her companion exultantly responded. “ He says he doesn’t want you 
mixed up.” 
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“Mixed up with what ?” 

“That’s exactly what / want to know: mixed up with what, and 
how you are any more mixed——?” But Mrs. Beale paused without 
ending her question. She ended after an instant in a different way. 
“ All you can say is that it’s his fancy.” 

The tone of this, in spite of its expressing a resignation, the fruit 
of weariness, that dismissed the subject, conveyed so vividly how 
much such a fancy was not Mrs. Beale’s own that our young lady 
was led by the mere fact of contact to arrive at a dim apprehension of 
the unuttered and the unknown. The relation between her step-parents 
had, then, a kind of mysterious residuum; this was the first time she 
really had reflected that, except as regards herself, it was not a 
relationship. To each other it was only what they might have 
happened to make it, and she gathered that this, in the event, had 
been something that led Sir Claude to keep away from her. Didn't 
he fear she would be compromised? The perception of such a 
scruple endeared him the more, and it flashed over her that she 
might simplify everything by showing him how little she made of 
such a danger. Hadn’t she lived with her eyes on it from her third 
year? It was the condition most frequently discussed at the Faranges’, 
where the word was always in the air and where, at the age of five, 
amid rounds of applause, she could gabble it off. She knew as well, 
in short, that a person could be compromised as that a person could 
be slapped with a hair-brush or left alone in the dark, and it was 
equally familiar to her that each of these ordeals was in general held 
to have too little effect. But the first thing was to make absolutely 
sure of Mrs. Beale. This was done by saying to her thoughtfully : 
“ Well, if you don’t mind—and you really don’t, do you ?” 

Mrs. Beale, with a dawn of amusement, considered. “Mixing you 
up? Nota bit. For what does it mean?” 

“Whatever it means, I don’t in the least mind Jdeinmg mixed. 
Therefore, if you don’t and I don't,” Maisie continued, “don’t you 
think that when I see him this evening I had better just tell him 
we don’t and ask him why in the world Ze should ?” 


HENRY JAMES. 


(To be continued.) 











A SECRET OF THE REIGN 


ULOGISTS of the Reign of Queen Victoria do not weary 
of recounting “the fairy tales of science” belonging to this 
wonderful threescore years, and they almost unanimously 

attribute Progress to Invention. In steamships and railways, in 
telegraphs and free postal communication, in mechanical contrivance 
and cheap food, in extended education and the multiplication of 
books, they see the causes of spreading civilisation. But it is worth 
asking if a deeper and, as I hope to show, far more instructive reason 
is not to be found. The forces now brought into action have been 
latent from the beginning of time: many only half-latent for several 
generations precedent to 1837. The most wonderful thing was, that 
England at this particular period produced a breed of men so distin-. 
guished by courage, energy, and perseverance that they developed 
and bent to their will powers that others had only trifled with. If 
any one were so foolish as to question the fact that war stimulates 
and braces a nation, there is no answer more adequate than the story 
of 37. The men advancing to their prime in that year were singularly 
fortunate. Begotten in the stress of the great conflict ended at 
Waterloo, the fiery energies with which their fathers endowed them 
were exercised in peace, and the valour that in other circumstances 
would have shone in battle, won its victories in subduing the forces 
of nature, and carrying out ideas in the teeth of hostile and ignorant 
majorities. The most precious heritage left by the War was the 
undaunted spirit, the pride and confidence of this matchless brood. 
Absolutely plain is the fact that, if the nation had at the time been 
depressed by defeat, instead of elated by victory, so far from leading 
the van, it was more likely to have fallen into the rear. Carlyle said, 
not without reason, that England was “dying of inanition ”—was 
“sitting enchanted, the poor enchanted that they could not work, the 
rich enchanted that they could not enjoy.” The heavy depression under 
which commerce laboured in and about ’25 had been partially relieved 
by a succession of bountiful harvests in ’32, 33, and’34; but the stormy 
and miserable ’36 had made things as bad as before. Our eyes are apt 
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to be fascinated by the merely picturesque view of the England of that 
time: the stage-coach, at its break-neck eleven miles an hour, hurrying 
off from the “ Bull and Gate,” or rattling up to the “ Swan,” the drivers. 
and guards and ostlers, the fine old inns with landlords and landladies 
descended from those of Fielding, the fashionable ladies with their poke 
bonnets and bunchy petticoats, the bucks and dandies with candle-wick 
hair and flashy waistcoats. But there was a species of journeying much 
more eloquent of the true state of the country. A few years before, 
William Cobbett had written in his Rural Rides :—“ Ten large ships 
have gone this spring with their fugitives from the fangs of taxation.” 
And I know of one old man, still alive though close on ninety, whose: 
regular business sixty years ago was that of carting emigrants to the 
seaports: a long journey it was, for it took him ten days, with his heavy 
load, to get from Yetholm in Roxburghshire to Glasgow. Statistics. 
amply bear out the tradition. Between ’37 and ’50 the gross increase 
of population in England, that is the excess of births over deaths, was 
3,047,000; but the net increase was only 1,512,000, because no fewer 
than 2,135,000 had emigrated. Most of these exiles ceased to be 
subjects of the Queen. The United States, then keen to attract 
settlers, had begun the excellent practice of giving the new-comers. 
a grant of land, and England had not yet learned to allure settlers. 
to her Colonies by a similar plan. “Those villainous Colonies,” as. 
Cobbett termed them, had a certain convenience as shoots for human 
refuse, and that was all. Captain Cook gave Botany Bay its name on 
account of the profusion of its flowers, and no better use for it was 
found than as a Convict Settlement! The Queen, at the beginning 
of her reign, had only 200,0c0 subjects in all Australasia, whereas the 
population of Sydney alone is now 361,000. 

By inquiring into the causes of this exodus we shall see why 
England appeared to be “dying of inanition.” Historians looking 
back on the centuries draw the conclusion that, by a sort of right 
instinct rather than clear insight, the root of English policy is a 
determination to hold command of the sea. For that the Elizabethans 
fought Spain ; and, when Spain lost, she disappeared from the ranks of 
first-rate nations. Holland next disputed the pretension, and Holland, 
too, had to recede. Our final dispute was with France, and the victories 
of Nelson established our pre-eminence. But though “ position” had. 
been played for and won in the Great Game, no one knew exactly how 
it was to be utilised in ’37. The visible and palpable results of the- 
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long conflict were an apparent exhaustion of the nation, the increase of 
taxation and the public debt, and the disorganisation of trade and 
agriculture. During the first two Victorian decades, population grew 
very slowly ; but there had been a rapid increase in the early part of 
the century, and there were, to put it plainly, “more dogs than there 
were bones for.” It was demonstrated by the bad harvest of 1809 that 
England could no longer export foodstuffs, as she had done up to 
1795; a greater multitude had been called into existence than her 
internal resources could feed. Starvation, approaching to actual famine, 
was the primary cause of discontent. How did the poor of town and 
country live in ’12, when wheat sold at one hundred and fifty-five 
shillings the quarter? On and off for the next forty years they 
hovered on the verge of want. As late as ’47 the Queen wrote :— 
“The price of bread is of an unparalleled height” (wheat was one 
hundred and two shillings the quarter); “we have been obliged to 
reduce every one to a pound per day, and only secondary flour to 
be used in the Royal kitchen.” If this was so in the palace, what 
must it have been in the cottage? Sheer hunger was a potent stimulant 
of emigration. 

Scarcity of work was another. Under the old Poor Law the 
labouring classes multiplied like rabbits in a warren, and consequently, 
high as the cost of provisions might rise, supply so largely exceeded 
demand in the labour market that wages were very low, and always 
tended to get lower. Not yet could full advantage be taken of the 
labour-saving inventions in machinery, because adequate markets had 
not been opened. Discontent found expression in Anti-Corn-Law 
Leagues and Chartisms, in riots and rick-burnings. More than once 
it seemed likely that civil war and anarchy would break the enchanter’s 
spell, and that inanition would be succeeded by the disruption and the 
wrecking of England. Again it has to be repeated, that the only saving 
feature in the situation was the unconquerable spirit bequeathed by a 
generation of fighters. It is something to be proud of, that the poorest 
in England never quite lost heart under difficulties. In Wellington’s 
hands, those wretched, ill-fed farm servants, reduced to accepting the 
King’s shilling by the recruiting sergeants who lay in wait for them at 
the annual “mop,” where they broke bounds once a year and drank 
themselves wild and tipsy, proved as good soldiers as general could ask, 
and, while the French had to be fought, bore private hardships like 
men, and gave “ Boney” to understand that he had to do with a nation 
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united in reality as well as name. But they might well be forgiven 
for losing héart and patience, when, peace declared, year after year 
passed, and their outlook only got gloomier. They brawled and 
clamoured for a Reform Bill; but in ’37, after five years’ experience, 
they saw it could never make a ha’porth of difference to them, and 
they were ready tc plunge into any kind of anarchy on the off-chance 
of gaining by the scramble. 

Food was dear and wages low, but there was a still greater cause of 
demoralisation. In town and country alike the one-roomed dwelling 
prevailed to an incredible extent. -What it meant may be understood 
by any one who will turn up the Report of a Commission that sat 
in the Forties. He will there gather a true idea of the cottage homes 
of England, not as they were sung by Felicia Hemans, but as they 
were: he will learn how twenty-nine people lived and ate and slept 
under one small roof; how a bedroom ten feet square accommodated 
eleven adult youths and maidens; how mothers bore their children 
on the bare boards of bedrooms similarly crowded; and how these 
are but the mentionable illustrations of conditions unspeakable. And 
the Commissioners did not exaggerate—they minimised. The tale of 
mingled sexes, of brothers and sisters, and lodgers and daughters all 
pigged together, is one to make one wonder, not at the many who went 
to the bad but, at the few who did not : even under these vile conditions 
England produced a remnant of strong men and wholesome women! 
True, even they were exposed to many dangers: one remembers how 
many pock-marked faces there were among the elders. With the 
kitchen midden close to the door—a contemporary writer asserts that 
some of these middens rotted there for centuries—without drainage, 
with water drawn from a brook into which was tossed the sewage of 
every house on its course—can you wonder that cholera and typhus 
epidemics frequently visited the English villages? Or take the horrible 
Gang System. The gang master left his young men and women to seek 
out for themselves an empty barn, where, instead of courting honest and 
refreshing sleep, they spent the night watches as misguided youngsters 
will. I mention these things to show that if at the time England 
had been essentially dejected or desperate, there were corrupting and 
enfeebling forces at work in her system sufficient to have drained her 
of blood and vitality. 

In the commercial world the period was one of difficulty and 
depression that came to a crisis in-’36 and again in ’39. Even our 
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carrying ‘trade seemed doomed to pass to the United States; for it 
was still the era of wooden ships, and, if that had continued, nothing 
could have maintained the mercantile pre-eminence of a small country 
with few plantations. No wonder that observers took a gloomy view 
of the future. The material facts were before them ; they are not to 
be blamed for failing to see that the energy which had carried us 
triumphantly out of war was to win victory when it was pitted against 
the difficulties of peace. But the more we think of it the more shall 
we admire the men of the time. Not to one but to many is the glory 
due. They appeared almost simultaneously in trade and politics, in 
science, literature, every department of human activity; they came 
from hall and cottage and rectory, from pit-village and cotton-weaving 
town. In fact, the glory was the achievement of a generation begotten 
in war but nurtured in peace. 

Let us try to recall some of the events of ’37 that were to have 
such a momentous effect on the fortunes of Britain. Perhaps the most 
important were those that ushered in the Age of Steam. On the 
afternoon of a bright April Sunday in that very year, people on their 
way to church stopped to look at a black-funnelled little vessel that 
went puffing down the Bristol Channel. It was the Great Western 
racing for the honour of being the first steamship to cross the Atlantic 
—an honour it did not win, since the Szréus had started from Cork 
on the preceding Wednesday, and managed to get into New York 
just a few hours before it. Twenty-five years before, Henry Bell, an 
enterprising publican of Helensburgh, had launched his Meteor on the 
Clyde, and in the interval river and coasting steamers had grown 
familiar; but these were small matters compared to the proof that 
henceforth ocean traffic could be accomplished by steam. Two years 
later the Cunard Line was established ; and in ’40 the Britannia carried 
Her Majesty’s mails from Liverpool to Halifax, and soon began that 
Atlantic racing which culminated in ’95, when the Campania made the 
outward voyage in five days nine hours and eighteen minutes—so far 
an unbroken record. No other country was so well fitted to take 
advantage of the new locomotive as England—“ thick-studded with 
workshops, industrial implements, with fifteen millions of workers 
understood to be the strongest, the cunningest, the willingest earth 
ever had.” 

Meanwhile George Stephenson was gradually winning his battle 
against ignorance and prejudice. He was emphatically one of ‘the 
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strong men. Born in a tiny cottage with a mud floor and bare rafters, 
without a scrap of book learning (for old Bob could not school as 
well as feed and clothe his progeny out of twelve shillings a week), 
bundled out at seven to earn his twopence a day by “herdin’ kye,” 
he grew up as strong and hearty, as stubborn and withal as merry 
a youth as the North Country has had. Yet we are less surprised 
by the success of the burly engine driver at Killingworth than by 
the courage and determination of the band which backed him through 
thick and thin, in the tecth of smart writers, obtuse Parliamenteers, 
and unscrupulous lawyers hired to raise obstacles in the way. At 
a time when canals were in vogue, Stockton and Darlington could 
not raise funds to construct one; yet, what to a vast majority 
appeared a mad, hare-brained scheme was carried through by English 
pluck and enterprise. It cost some £72,000 to get a single Bill through 
Parliament—that for the London and Birmingham line—in addition to 
the £750,000 paid to the landowners. It seems to us now that the 
battle should have been won in ’25, or at any rate in ’30, when the 
Rocket carried off the first prize at Rainhill; but after that difficulties 
enough cropped up to have discouraged men of punier build. Still, in 
’37 the struggle was practically ended. It is true only one line had 
been laid down in London—that between Deptford and Greenwich, 
“with a barrel-organ to play the passengers in,” and musicians dressed 
as beef-eaters to play them out; but gangs of big-boned, stalwart, 
rough-spoken navvies—themselves a proof of the vigour of their time— 
were plying mattock and shovel on this same Birmingham and London 
line, on the Midland, the York and North Midland, the Birmingham 
and Derby, the Sheffield and Rotherham, and several others : bridging 
and boring and levelling and cutting and tunnelling, carving monuments 
to the workman’s thoroughness as well as the skill of the engineer. The 
coaches were still running ; but old Weller on the box and the guard 
with his horn, the ostlers who ran out the fresh team, the plump land- 
ladies presiding at the inns, the pike-keepers on the roads, and the 
bargees on the canal—all these felt that their several vocations were 
about to go. Steam had conquered, or rather those vigorous few who 
had taken it in hand had overcome the resistance of the many. 

Quick internal communication, a sure and speedy means of ocean 
traffic—these were great factors in the industrial development of 
Victorian England ; but others were needed, and the great feature of 
that robust generation was that it had a man ready for every require- 
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ment. It was in this same wonderful year ’37 that Rowland Hill 
published his famous pamphlet :—Post Office Reform: its Importance 
and Practicability. He met with an opposition similar to that encoun- 
tered by Stephenson. Red tape, in the person of the Postmaster- 
General, declared the scheme impracticable. Witty Sydney Smith 
jibed and jested at it. But at that time there were enough strong 
business heads. in England to see that no plan which could stand 
investigation should fail for lack of support, and in ’40, when the 
Cunarders first began to run, and over 800 miles of railway had been 
constructed, the Penny Post was established. Moreover, in ’36, Cook, 
working on independent lines in electricity, had invented a plan for 
transmitting the letters of the alphabet by means of needles, and the 
first public telegraph wires were set up between Paddington and Slough 
in 40. Every one of these contrivances was another step toward 
dispelling the enchantment of those 15,000,000 workers. 

England was thus furnished with a perfectly new equipment. There 
were new mills and factories, and they were fitted with new gear and 
new engines. New roads were built of iron for the use of new carriages. 
On the ocean was a new style of ship. The question was whether the 
country had flexibility enough to adapt itself to the changed con- 
ditions. Until then the Landed Interest had been predominant. It 
had furnished the great statesmen, the military and naval commanders, 
the ambassadors and representatives of the country. Agriculture was 
the leading industry, the country gentleman the type of English 
character. Naturally enough, laws had been made to favour this 
commanding section. Possibly there would have been no interference 
for some time to come with this tendency but for the Corn Law of ’15. 
It was hasty and ill-considered. Fora generation back the sufferings 
of war had been quietly and heroically borne, and now, when relief was 
both needed and expected, there was passed a measure to prohibit the 
importation of grain till wheat reached eighty shillings a quarter. It 
led at the time to rioting and dissatisfaction, and eventually gave birth 
to the Anti-Corn-Law League and the Free Trade Agitation. The 
practical question was whether Trade or Agriculture should be more 
favoured in the fiscal policy of Great Britain. Till now the Squire had 
looked upon himself as the backbone of the country, but at this period 
the trader stepped in and said :—“ You did very well in the jolly old 
times, but you cannot work all this new machinery. You cannot even 
feed the present population, and have not been able to do so since 1795. 
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Give place to me. From oversea I will bring food more cheaply than 
you can produce it, and at the same time I will find work for all this 
multitude.” Thus the Manchester School set itself to oust the Landed 
Interest. 

Public life sixty years ago reflected as fully as any other the energy 
of a generation sprung from the loins of War. The Parliament elected 
in ’37 contained some of the most remarkable men of the reign. Even 
then one might have almost called Mr. Gladstone a veteran. True he 
was only twenty-eight ; but he had been a member for five years and 
already had held office, first as Junior Lord of the Treasury and then 
as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. His path to the Tory 
Premiership appeared to be straight and easy. No doubt he would 
have travelled it but for the brilliant and restless rival who that year 
made his entry into political life. Benjamin Disraeli, though four 
years older than Mr. Gladstone, was a novice in Parliament. 

Before mastering his craft he had to devote himself for nine years to 
a voluntary apprenticeship. It was in ’37 he made his first appearance, 
and not till ’46 did he step forth a finished and accomplished leader, a 
sagacious judge of opportunity, a profound strategist, a leader who 
could at once express the ideas of those he meant to control and “ get 
home” on the object of his assault. Parliament had not fulfilled the 
expectations of those who excited themselves over the Reform Bill. It 
remained very much what it was before ’32, and the substantial gains 
by the Tories at the General Election of ’37 showed how Whig 
enthusiasm was waning. As to the approaching struggle the Whigs 
were less prepared for it than their opponents. Lord Melbourne did 
not conceal his contempt for Free Trade; Lord John Russell 
temporised till the tide ran fully in its favour; even Macaulay had no 
clear utterance on the point. It was outside that the movement 
gathered force. Neither Cobden nor Bright was a M.P. in ’37. But 
the history of the Reform Act had shown the effectiveness of stump 
oratory and popular agitation, and during these nine years in which 
Disraeli was mastering the technique of Parliament the standard of the 
Big and Little Loaves had been paraded over all the land and was 
rallying the forces of discontent. They were strengthened by the 
commercial difficulties of ’38 and ’39, and by the heavy depression of 
"41-46, which culminated in the suffering and high prices of ’47, and 
was accentuated by the railway speculating mania. Finally came that 
crowning misfortune the Irish famine, completing a long series of 
object-lessons on Free Trade. 
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It is not my purpose to repeat the oft-told tale or revive an ancient 
controversy. All I now do is to note the fire and energy of those who 
took part in it. Admirers of Lord Beaconsfield do not claim for him 
that he was great on domestic policy, but rather that more clearly than 
any of his contemporaries he recognised the fact that the welfare of 
England depends on her foreign policy, that this huge population 
crowded on a little island demands markets and territories beyond the 
sea to keep its machinery busy and give “swarming ground” to its 
surplus. There is no need, therefore, to justify his rebellion against 
Sir Robert Peel. The incident gave him a start and a following; it 
eventually carried him to a position in which his genius had full scope. 
We may be the more thankful for that inasmuch as he frankly recog- 
nised in later life that, as Lord Salisbury put it some time ago, “ Free 
Trade is the only fiscal policy that suits our peculiar circumstances.” 
Apart, however, from any judgment that may be formed about a 
particular man the briefest survey of the time shows the strength of 
the race. In the House of Lords there was the Duke getting on 
toward seventy, but with his fine common sense and his robust judg- 
ment unimpaired ; there was Brougham, who still had a good thirty 
years of life before him, though his activity was henceforth to be 
exercised elsewhere than in politics; and there was the incomparable 
Lyndhurst. In the House of Commons, in addition to those already 
mentioned, were Lord Palmerston (few as yet had realised his capacity), 
and Lytton, the novelist ; and Grote, the historian; and Molesworth, 
the philosopher. None can say that the politicians did not compare 
even with the inventors and the merchant princes of the time. 

But the spirit of an age is still more likely to be enshrined in its 
literature than in its Acts of Parliament, and it is curious to note, as 
time begins to devour what is petty and insignificant, how aptly the 
writers fit in to the situation. From this distance we can see the great 
big-boned navvies of George Stephenson plying mattock and shovel, 
and scarce looking up as the mail coach dashes past on the adjoining 
highway. And in the realm of ideas appears the high priest of labour 
going forth to preach “the perennial nobleness of work.” In that very 
May when William IV was sickening for death Carlyle was making 
his first public appearance as a lecturer :—“ Yellow as a guinea, with 
downcast eyes, broken speech at the beginning, and fingers which 
nervously picked at the desk before him.” Late one night in the 
previous January he had written the last word of his French Revolu- 
tion :—“ Ill stands it with me if I have spoken falsely ; thine also it 
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was to hear truly.” His supper of porridge and milk awaited him, but 
he rushed into the night air to walk till the fever of composition had 
cooled. In ’37 Carlyle had come into his kingdom. He was forty- 
two, and his long apprenticeship was ended. There is no writer more 
characteristic of his age. Let him rail against his contemporaries as he 
may, one sees that his pages reflect the life of his time, and that only. 
He was not capable of that perfect mental detachment which enabled 
his exemplar, Goethe, to view life as a whole, and to see that human 
nature, alike in its weakness and its strength, is practically the same at 
all times. To Goethe, as to Fielding, to Scott, and to Shakespeare, life 
was a kind of dream play of which he could be a dispassioned spectator. 
Vice and foible were noted only as filling in the picture. But Carlyle 
had not that characteristic of the Artist. It was impossible for him to 
consider Sin with no more indignation than Virtue, with only an 
intelligent curiosity as to its effect on the drama. On the contrary, 
he is for ever being carried away by his own emotion, and rushes into 
the crowd with storms of pity, or hatred, or contempt. And thus it is 
that you find his books reflecting the fleeting characteristics of his age. 
Even its indeterminate nature is there; you hear the hammering of 
iron, but know not its object. In those many turgid political rhapsodies 
of his you see the acute observer of detail puzzled by the flux and 
change around him. 

Not only was England rigging herself out with new implements, but 
a change was coming over her form of government, and power was 
gradually passing into the hands of the stump orator and the agitator. 
Carlyle undoubtedly placed his finger on many real weaknesses, but 
much that he mistook for hopeless chaos was but the confusion 
incidental to setting the house in order. And so, as the years go on, 
and the issues of early Victorian days grow dim and distant, he looks 
less and less to us. All the same his was a wholesome medicine for 
the diseases of his day—a day of which Thomas Carlyle was as 
characteristic as George Stephenson. His brilliant energy and 
intensity matched well with those of that strenuous folk who wondered 
at the first railway train and the first steamship. I may note as one 
of the coincidences of ’37 that on the evening of that very day when 
Carlyle marched up to Willis’s Rooms to give his first lecture, Macready 
produced Robert Browning’s Strafford. But the poet whose name 
above all others is associated with the Victorian Era had already 
produced some of his finest work in ’37. To say nothing of his 
Juvenilia, Alfred Tennyson had already published the Poems of 1830, 
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in which appeared The Lotos-Eaters, as exquisite a piece of workman- 
ship as he was to achieve, and with it Zhe Dream of Fair Women and 
The May Queen. His next volume, much of which he must have been 
busy on sixty years ago, was to contain the strongest work of which 
he was capable. One can scarce read Zhe Vision of Sin without 
reflecting that Tennyson must have deliberately suppressed a part of 
hiimself. Not elsewhere in his verse do you find that particular 
strength of which he is lavish here. But it is in its companion, 
Locksley Hall, that we find aptest expression given to the thoughts 
and ideas current in ’37. It was long reckoned a sort of anthem, 
and it breathes the very atmosphere of a world in which all things 
grow young and beautiful in the radiance cast by strange inventions 
and achievements. One of the most sonorous lines :-— 


Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change :— 


was suggested by a journey on one of the railways. It takes an effort 
to imagine the wonder and the romance excited by a first view of a 
puffing steam-engine, or even of the tall chimneys with tails of flying 
smoke that not so long before had begun to rise from the coal pits. 
And all came from the energy of a generation which, directed into 
one channel, produced railways and steamships, into another, the works 
of Carlyle and Tennyson. 

Among the many circumstances that combine to make the year ’37 
memorable, the publication of Zhe Pickwick Papers holds a place all 
its own. It began a new era in fiction. Scott had been dead four 
years, and the convention he established was all-powerful till Dickens 
came and ventured to paint life as he saw it with his own eyes. Like 
every writer of consequence who has appeared since the time of 
Fielding, he had certainly studied to some purpose that unsurpassed 
master of character and narrative ; but the influence is scarce apparent 
in Pickwick, which, with its inextinguishable, immortal laughter carried 
a generation off its feet. And to us it has a peculiar value as a 
representation of the manners of the young Queen’s England. Dickens, 
had he lived till now, would not be a very old man: he was younger 
than Mr. Gladstone by five years: but he pictures an England that 
seems medizval. Old Weller and his kind are extinct, and their 
occupation is gone. Without a commentary the boy of to-day would 
not know what is meant by keeping a pike, for the toll-bar has followed 
the stage-coach. Nor would any one stopping at the Great White 
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Horse at Ipswich, or the Angel at Bury St. Edmunds, find any points 
of similarity between inn life as pictured by Dickens and the hotel life 
of to-day. Change has gone deeper even than that. It has swept 
away the Wardles and their jolly country friends, as completely as it 
has swept away the Fleet and the Debtors’ Prison. 

The force of Dickens is best shown by the influence he had upon 
others. Even in Vanity Fair there is, in the touch of caricature, in 
the poverty of the dialogue, in the use of personages with one strongly- 
marked characteristic and the rest of their features blurred, proof 
enough that Thackeray applied the methods of his friendly rival to 
the pourtrayal of his own genteeler world. But the impress upon 
Thackeray counts for little beside the influence which Dickens has 
exerted upon nearly all imaginative prose written since his time by 
foreign as well as English writers. I mention the fact merely as 
history material to my argument, not as one who admires his Dickens 
to excess. Enough has been said if it be admitted that Charles 
Dickens, be his shortcomings what they may, was from the first, and 
remains until this day, a force in letters. Another instance, and I 
have done. In ’36 Charles Darwin, then a man of twenty-seven, 
returned from his five years’ voyage with the Beagle. Nearly a quarter 
of a century was to elapse before he got out Zhe Origin of Species ; 
but he had won already a certain reputation, and was amassing the 
facts and observations on which his theory was to be founded. He 
was a notable personage even at the beginning of the Reign. 

It is evident, from this brief and imperfect survey, that we must 
go back to “the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth” for a counterpart 
to the England of sixty years ago. Then was such a burst of 
intellectual activity as History seldom records. It belonged to every 
class and description of man, and therefore must have had an origin 
that was of general effect. We can understand how, as one may say, 
a temporary and local cause might account for a series of mechanical 
inventions ; how in literature a man of genius might arise unaccountably 
as men of genius will, and dominate the field; how a stimulus might 
be given to philosophical inquiry or political reform ; and each effect 
might possibly be accidental. But when all come together, there must 
be a common cause. Simultaneously the engineer began to hammer at 
his rails and bridges and tunnels with unexampled energy ; the student 
in his closet is preparing a French Revolution that for vivid, intense, 
burning force, outshines anything in literature ; the ocean is for the first 
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time traversed by steam, and Parliament shows us the most vigorous 
and picturesque figures of the century; a philosopher of infinite patience 
is collecting and arranging material for a doctrine that is destined to 
revolutionise the thought of Europe; a young man comes out with a 
novel that marks the beginning of a literary era; a bold scheme of 
reform is initiated by a private gentleman; a Lincolnshire Rectory adds 
one more to the list of great English poets. For the appearance at one 
time of activities so diverse as those of Stephenson and Carlyle, and 
Tennyson, of Darwin and Hill, of Dickens and Gladstone and Disraeli, 
there must be an explanation of national import. Here and now it 
behoves us to understand what that was. 

The year ’37 has been taken as a convenient centre for a variety of 
occurrences. It was the beginning, not only of a reign, but of many 
striking careers and great movements. Twenty-two years before, the 
Battle of Waterloo had been fought, so that the men coming into their 
prime had been born in war-time, and the memory of war was vivid im 
the national recollection. . The fathers of some had died “in wild 
Mahratta battle,’ and in nearly every family was a relative who had 
been through the Peninsula with Wellington, or taken part in the 
American War of Independence, or had fought at the Nile or Trafalgar = 
scarred and maimed old veterans who loved nothing better than to fight 
their old battles over again with the young folk,and show how the lines. 
of Torres Vedras were held, or how the Old Guard charged at Waterloo. 
Moreover, till after the death of Napoleon, a fear of invasion pre- 
vailed in England, and the country stood in readiness to fight. But, 
if we look back over the preceding half century, it will be found that war 
never interfered with the nation’s progress. On the contrary, England 
grew rich on it. She was mistress of the seas, she had won in succession 
the Colonies of Spain, Holland, and France ; her exports nearly doubled 
in fifteen years, and in fifteen years the consumption of raw cotton in 
Lancashire rose from fifty to a hundred millions of pounds in value— 
thanks in part to the discoveries of Arkwright and Watt. In brief, 
England has invariably been braced and stimulated by war. By war 
she has won the position she enjoys. The splendid energy she displayed 
in the beginning of the Reign was a heritage from those times of stress 
and storm. Devoted by good fortune to the arts of peace, she developed 
them at a rate unparalleled in history. Let us not forget, however, that 
the force was generated by War. 

‘Let it be granted that no sane man would advocate war for its own 
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sake : that no man of sense—to say nothing of justice—would add his 
mite of influence to justify anything in the nature of aggression or mere 
wanton lust of blood. War is not desirable for its own sake. But, on 
the other hand, to be too much afraid of war is to err grossly in the 
opposite direction. And it would be a stiil grosser error to trust too 
meekly to Arbitration. You may settle by that method any dispute 
which is small, definite, and self-contained; but great struggles must 
ever be innate in the rivalry of nations, and the nominal quarrel is 
seldom the real one. If a Great Power were to believe that its Colonial 
Empire might be enlarged, and its commerce extended, by crippling 
Great Britain, to submit to Arbitration the easily found pretext for 
dispute would be only a mockery of forms. And that the occasion 
may arrive soon is plain to any student of foreign public opinion. The 
nations are like hives of bees ready to swarm, and they envy Britain 
the vast territories in South Africa, in India, in Australia, where for 
centuries to come she has made room for her children. To yield them 
up would be a crime. The British Islands with their teeming popu- 
lation, their factories, and their workshops, could not now exist as a 
community by itself. Your Little Englander propounds a theory that 
spells want, ruin, and beggary. But, looking to the experience of the 
past, we have less cause than any other nation of Europe to dread the 
effects of war. Our fathers and forefathers never show so splendidly and 
so usefully as when their faculties are screwed to concert pitch by dread 
and grim contest. And they entered upon many a struggle that looked 
more hopeless than any that is likely to be forced on us. Further, this 
attitude of fearless confidence and readiness for what may happen is far 
more like to make for peace than that policy of turning the other cheek 
to the smiter which is advocated in some quarters. It is the natural 
tendency of a country, as it grows rich and fat and prosperous after a 
spell of peace, to be afraid of war—so many interests must suffer by it. 
But nothing is better calculated to invite aggression than the cultivation 
and expression of this policy. On the other hand, it has been proved of 
late that the most bellicose of Sovereigns will draw in his horns if his 
attempt at interference is met by a surly and determined challenge. 
A salutary remembrance it is, then, that not only was the progress of 
England unimpeded by the last Great War, but that the fighters it 
produced begot a generation of whose triumphs in peace there is reason 
to b2 vastly proud. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 














PAUL VERLAINE 


AME is but an enlarged Opinion; and immortality is in truth 
a comparative term, seeing that all things sooner or later shall 
find their way “into the belly of oblivion” :— 


Tut muert, tut chiet, tut uait a fin. 


Wherefore I will not be pedant enough to say that a man must read 
Paul Verlaine. Nay; I dogmatise so little that I will not insist that 
every one ought to read or much care for French poetry in the general. 
French verse, unlike the German, is not naturally euphonic to our cars. 
There always seems to the English sense a certain catch in its flow, 
as of some obstacle to running water just beneath the surface. The 
rhymes are not by any means what we allow for such; the czsuras, 
the accents, do not come where our instinct desires them. This holds 
true for all French poets and poetry, for the so-called classics, for the 
alexandrine verse, for the moderns, for the ballades and rondeaux 
of the Renaissance poets, for Villon or for Ronsard, for each in his 
measure, for the latter class less than for any others: one and all 
must be to some extent an acquired taste. A child may catch the 
metre of Heine, though not hold it in its completeness. But a part 
of the charm of such lines as these :— 


Qu’eussé-ie faict ? archer estoit si doux 
Si doux son feu, si doux l’or de ses nouds.* 


Of these, the incomparable, oft-quoted :— 


Dictes-moy ou n’en quel pays 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine ; 
Archipidda, ne Thais 

Qui fut sa cousine germaine ? 

Or :-— 

Mort, j’apelle de ta rigueur, 
Qui m’as ma maistresse ravie 
Et n’es pas encore assouvie.t 


Part of the charm in all these lines lies in the slight shock to the ear, in 
the surprise at missing now an accent now the fulness of a rhyme. For 





* Ronsard. + Vilion. 
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the taste, at first acquired, becomes in the end a genuine taste through 
its antithesis to all that is over-facile and sing-song; as bitter things 
b:come pleasant to a palate cloyed with sweets. Alongside of this 
pleasure to the ear some French poets bring a like pleasure to the 
intellect through a certain maiveté, an abruptness in change of sentiment 
which they display and which is due to their casting behind them 
that worship of consistency which is so much overdone with us. 

Here, if a poet proclaim himself a rake, he must be always a rake 
when he is not a cynic: if he set up as a philosopher, not one year 
only, but all years must bring him the philosophic mind. It is 
inevitable that his nature should be a little warped by the weight 
of this outside public opinion and general expectation touching his 
verse. There will be a suspicion of the platform, sometimes of the 
pulpit, and of an eye to the gallery. How you catch the traces of 
the first two in Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Shelley, of the last in 
Byron! Why should I not cite Mr. Rudyard Kipling as another 
instance, seeing that we all have his verses a good deal in our minds 
just now? Who can deny that he is a poet? Who, if he be critical 
at all, but must admire how it comes about that Mr. Kipling, wherever 
he goes, hears the same note by sea and land, all things praising the 
wonderful works of England? How is it that all the cities of the 
Empire from their twenty continents and isles sing the same song to 
him? Surely this partakes as much of rhetoric as of poetry? It is 
the exact opposite of all this that you get in Paul Verlaine. With 
him everything depends upon the mood of the moment and the 
immediate impression. And whatever his occupation—praying or love- 
making—it is generally one or the other, most frequently the second 
—it never shuts his ear against a breath or a rhythmic murmur from 
the world about him. A satyr if you will: the pointed ears at least 
and the beard are there. But the attitude in which, through his 
verse, you see him oftenest is really that of the Listening Faun who 
hears an echo somewhere or has by accident struck his foot against 


the plectrum :— 
Les choses qui chantent dans la téte 
Alors que la mémoire est absente ; 
coutez! c’est notre sang qui chante. 
O musique lointaine et discréte ! * 


So he himself phrases it, and how strangely and movingly ! 





* Jadis et Naguere, p. 28. 
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I am not going into the subject of Verlaine’s character, which may 
have been in like case with the manners of the Hottentots or the 
Eskimo or the Fuegians: for the old story knows all these variants. 
Of his squalid amours, of his pathetically squalid life, enough has been 
written. Nor will I say as Gautier (of Willon) :—“ Nous aurons peut- 
etre perdu le poéte en gaignant l’honnéte homme ; et les bons poétes 
sont encore plus rares que les honnétes hommes, bien que ceux-ci 
ne soient guére communs.” But only this: that with Verlaine’s verses, 
not with himself, we are concerned. ,A good half of his poems are 
dedicated to his ¢ristes loves, and there are few vices, one may judge, 
on which he has not at one time cast a sympathetic eye. Nor does 
he ever seem much ashamed of his wanderings. With surprising 
impudence he tells us that one of the worst volumes of the whole 
sixteen is to be read in connexion with three others of a religious 
character; in this wise: Sagesse typifies his conversion, Amour his 
perseverance in grace ; while Paradlélement is the history of a relapse 
introduced by design, and. Bonheur expresses an end sadly calm in the 
consolations apt to the close of a life. It was not the end of Verlaine’s 
existence or of Verlaine’s verses, unhappily. It may be a thing 
questionable how far our poet—deceived by a Fluellenic analogy— 
consciously modelled his existence on that of Francois Villon. With 
such an elaborate piece of histrionics has he been credited: nor quite 
unreasonably, I must think. Albeit I doubt if there be in reality 
much resemblance in character between the modern poet, essentially 
childish and gentle, indolent, passionate, and the superb ruffian 
who, lying condemned to the gallows, wrote the quatrain which 
begins :— 


Je suis Frangois dont ce me poise :— 


and which is scarce quotable to the end ; or who could begin a rondeau 
with these two lines adapted from the Reguzem :— 

Repos eternel donne 4 cil, 

Sire, clarté perpetuelle :— 
and end it with an indecency. Verlaine, though he served his time for 
attempted homicide, was not fashioned by nature to be a ruffler nor a 
cut-purse. If there is one note which occurs more frequently than any 
other in his poems, it is a longing for repose, a love of half-lights and 
the minor key. Had he been,a British poet, we should have sought to 
derive him from the West of Ireland. By analogy one might look for 
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his origin on the Breton coast. But analogy is defective here, for 
Verlaine was “half a Lorrain” and was born at Metz. 
Le “sort ” fantasque qui me gate 4 sa maniére, 


M’a logé cette fois, peut-étre la derniére, 
Et la derniére c’est la bonne—a l’hépital :—* 


the calmness of sentiment which breathes in these lines is little disturbed 
by the fourth :— 

De mon réve & ceci le réveil est brutal. 
For the tone of thought is réflected here by a certain fascinating 
hesitancy in the verse, as of a person (and some have it) with an 
agreeable stammer, which is very characteristic of this poet. 


Je vis & ’hépital comme un bénédictin,t 


he says elsewhere. Hospital or prison is his vetrazte. Secluded in 
either, and entertained at the public expense, he is open to the gentle 
influence of religion ; restored to the world, to the influences gentle or 
turbulent, brutal even, and in all shades and degrees between the two, 
of his passions. Not an ideal existence. But the fruits are sometimes 
ideal, idealistic. And was not the expense of keeping the poet a year 
or two in that “chateau” he describes worth the while, think you, were 
it for no more than the verses written in it “in 1875 ”:— 

Quatre tours s’élevaient sur le front d’autant d’ailes, 

Et j'ai longtemps, longtemps habité l'une d’elles. 

Le mur, étant de brique extérieurement, 

Luisait rouge au soleil de ce site dormant, 

Mais un lait de chaux, claire comme une aube qui pleure, 

Tendait légérement la voite intérieure.t 

One may easily find in Verlaine’s work better verses than these. 

Yet how excellently do these display a peculiar art of his in rising of 
a sudden out of passages which are all but prosaic to a great height of 
poetry! Here the swift change comes by the turn of a phrase comparing 
his whitewashed cell, and it is nothing more, to a weeping dawn; but 
the merit of the passage is by no means limited to the beauty of the 
metaphor itself. The aube gui pleure of the inside stands in antithesis. 
to and in conjunction with the soled de ce site dormant of the foregoing 
line; both are apt to the sentiment of the whole poem, to the sad 
experiences of the poet. How direct, too, and unaffected all this. 
sentiment is! Here are no reflections, no excuses, nothing derived 
from a state of mind remembered rather than felt. So it always is 





* Bonheur, x. + Dans les Limbes, i. t Amour, p. 15. 
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with him. You could discover endless examples of his rapid turns 
of thought and turns of expression, his sudden striking imagery, and 
you will meet them @ propos of all manner of different moments, 
experiences, situations. Always it is the veracity of them which 
impresses you. And the most often recurrent will still turn out to be 
the half-tone, the half-light. 


Les longs rideaux de blanche mousseline 
Que la lueur pale de la veilleuse 
Fait fluer comme une vague opaline 
Dans l’ombre mollement mystérieuse :—* 
there is an immensity of suggestion about these four lines which, simple 
as their subject is, may be likened to Coleridge’s well-known verse 
describing Christabel’s chamber and the lamp with “twofold silver 
chain.” And it is in harmony with the poem to which the four lines are 
the prelude. The subject of the piece is disgusting enough: I cite the 
verse on that very account, to show how the same sentiment may with 
him be united to all manner of different occasions and scenes. In @ 
rcligious poem from Sagesse he invokes the time :— 
Quand Maintenon jetait sur la France ravie, 
L’ombre douce et la paix de ses coiffes de lin : 
a strange reading of history perhaps—but let that pass. The sentiment 
is the same as in the lines from Paraliclement. 

I confess this business of the half-tone and the half-light has becn 
much overdone since Verlaine set the fashion for it. Now you can 
scarce take up a copy of verses by one of “es jeunes, but you will 
encounter the fas discrets, or la silence gui écoute, and so forth. But 
our poet is not answerable for his parodists. 

It follows almost of course that Verlaine’s style and language 
run through a vast gamut of merit and weakness, outside the mere 
commonplace. We have coarseness enough of idea and expression, 
vuigarity sometimes ; slang—“épatant” (Chansons pour elle); “zut au 
monde qui jasait ” (/é¢d.). I do not know anything that can be said for 
such a line as :— 


Dans la simplesse ovine et la raison bovine ;t 





* Parallélement, p. 10. 
t+ Bonheur, p. 73. This is the first verse of the poem, or prose in metre :— 
P. 73 p p 


L’amitié, mais entre homme et femme elle est divine! 
Elle n’empéche rien, aussi bien, des rapports 
Nécessaires, et sous les mieux séants dehors 

Abrite les secrets aimables qu’on devine. 
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or for such a Germanic piece of prose as :— 

Et puis, 6 ton bon sens, et puis 6 ta gaité 

Ta raisonable et fine et sans rien d'apprété 

Gaité !* 
Nothing can be said in defence of such and a dozen such passages, save 
the one thing already said: That at least they are not of the common- 
places of verse. Out of all the sixteen little volumes of Verlaine’s 
poems there is only one which might seem to deserve the reproach 
of dulness : that is Dédtcaces. 

Yet there is an immense deal in him which makes for dulness: his 
egoism for one thing. He is as much self-centred as Villon, though 
not so much self-absorbed as Musset, seeing that he takes himself 
far less seriously. There are very few descriptive poems in all the 
collection, though one—on the death of Philip II f—is of rare merit. A 
certain number of pictures and impressions untouched by the strong 
emotions of the poet are to be found scattered here and there, chiefly 
in the Poémes Saturniens, the Elégies, and the Fétes Galantest There 
are a few quasi-dramatic pieces:§ but these are generally dialogues 
between our author and his mistress for the time being. Verlaine 
cares little for nature, and though, for his country’s good or his own 
necessity, he was a traveller in other lands—in England (one of his 
best poems has for title Bournemouth) and in Belgium ||—at heart he 
is a boulevardier,a boulevardier of the Boul’ Miche, that is to say. Out 
of all the disabilities which such limitation implies, he is lifted by his 
immense gift of style: a gift which, if you consider it, you will find 
to be partly a moral one. Great indeed, for example, is this expression 
of horror in the woods :— 

D’autres—des innocents ou bien des lymphatiques— 
Ne trouvent dans les bois que charmes langoureux, 


Souffles frais et parfums tiédes. Ils sont heureux ! 
D’autres s’y sentent pris—réveurs—d’effrois mystiques. 


Ils sont heureux! Pour moi, nerveux, et qu’un remords 
Epouvantable et vague affole sans relache, 

Par les foréts je tremble a la facon d’un lache 

Qui craindrait une embiche ou qui verrait des morts. 





* Elégies, p. 4. 

+ Podmes Saturniens. 

t The Cortége from this last is as good as any. 

§ Dans les Limbes, Jadis et Naguére, &c. 

|| Paysages Belges is bound up with the Romances sans Paroles. 

4G In an exquisite five-verse poem in Za Bonne Chanson, the best in the volume, full 
of a sense of nature, we have side by side 4/¢ mur and the rosée qui brille sur le Join. 
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Ces grands rameaux jamais apaisés, comme l’onde, 
D’oii tombe un noir silence avec une cmbre encor 
Plus noire, tout ce morne et sinistre décor 

Me remplit d’une horreur triviale et profonde. 

“Ces grands rameaux jamais apaisés, comme |’onde.” It is “ke 
to a common image, a common sentiment: yet who before has ever 
expressed the horror of them in that way? And the remorse epauvant- 
able et vague ! the horror ¢riviale et profonde! The latter phrase applies 
excellently to Verlaine’s verse in the sum. ’Tis common, ’tis immense. 
Here for a scene in a graveyard :— 

Le sol sous les pieds glisse et crie, 


La-haut de grands nuages tors 
S’échevélent avec furie. 


Pénétrant comme le remords, 
Tombe un froid lourd qui vous écceure 
Et qui doit filtrer chez les morts. 
And the sonnet which follows gives the lowest depths of the poet’s 
Saturnian mood with a pomp and splendour of language that recall 
Hérédia :— 
Nature, rien de toi m’émeut, ni les champs 
Nourriciers, ni l’écho vermeil des pastorales 


Siciliennes, ni les pompes aurorales. 
Ni la solennité dolente des couchants. 


Je ris de PArt, je ris de Homme aussi, des chants, 
Des vers, des temples grecs et des tours en spirales 
Qu’étirent dans le ciel vide les cathédrales, 

Et je vois du méme ceil les bons et les méchants. 


Je ne crois pas en Dieu, j’abjure et je renie 
Toute pensée, et quant a la vieille ironie, 
L’Amour, je voudrais bien qu’on ne m’en parlat plus. 


Lasse de vivre, ayant peur de mourir, pareille 

Au brick perdu jouet du flux et du reflux, 

Mon ame pour d’affreux naufrages appareille. 
These passages belong to the more classic manner. They are less 
characteristic of the poet than many which might be chosen. But 
they show to what high dignity he can attain when he is so minded, 

The volume from which these three extracts have been made, the 

Poémes Saturniens, stands in a fashion between those dedicated to Vice 
(Parallélement, Chansons pour elles, Odes en son honneur, &c.), and 
those largely devoted to Religion (Sagesse, Liturgies, Bonheur, Amour) 
and, it contains a greater number of fine poems than any other, in 
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an immense variety of moods. In it we have such contrasts as lie 
between Mon Réve familter :— 


Je fais souvent ce réve étrange et pénétrant 

D’une femme inconnue, et que j’aime, et qui m’aime, 
Et qui n’est, chaque fois, ni tout 4 fait la méme 

Ni tout 4 fait une autre, et m’a:me et me comprend :— 


With its beautiful ending :— 


Son regard est pareil au regard des statues, 
Et, pour sa voix, lointaine, et calme, et grave, elle a 
L’inflexion des voix chéres qui se sont tues :— 


And the awful Sérénade which, though it is probably better known 


than many of Verlaine’s (it is in the Selections), 1 cannot forbear from 
quoting in full :— 
Comme la voix d’un mort qui chanterait 
Du fond de sa fosse, 


Maitresse, entends monter vers ton retrait 
Ma voix aigre et fausse. 


Ouvre ton dme et ton oreille au son 
De la mandoline : 

Pour toi j'ai fait, pour toi, cette chanscn 
Cruelle et caline. 


Je chanterai tes yeux d’or et d’onyx 
Purs de toutes ombres, 

Puis le Léthé de ton sein, puis le Styx 
De tes cheveux sombres. 


Comme la voix d’un mort qui chanterait 
Du fond de sa fosse, 

Maitresse, entends monter vers ton retrait 
Ma voix aigre et fausse. 


Puis je louerai beaucoup, comme il convient, 
Cette chair bénie 

Dont le parfum opulent me revient 
Les nuits d’insomnie. 


Et pour finir, je dirai le baiser 
De ta lévre rouge, 

Et ta douceur 4 me martyriser, 
Mon Ange !—-ma Gouge ! 


(Euvre ton ame et ton oreille au son 
De ma mandoline : 

Pour toi j’ai fait, pour toi, cette chanson 
Cruelle et caline. 


The first three verses of this poem are, in my view, as impressive as it 
is possible for verses to be: the repetition of the first two as a sort of 
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refrain greatly heightens the effect. The penultimate quatrain a little 
mars the beauty of the whole from its touch of hysterical hyperbole, 
which is at the same time—in French literature—slightly conventional. 
Towards the end of this same volume we find 7he Death of Philip 11, 
which is too long unhappily to quote. It contains this description of 
the Escurial :— 

Despotique, et dressant au-devant du zénith 

L’entassement brutal de ses tours octogones 

L’Escurial étend son orgueil de granit. 
Very curious is the apparent satire on the Catholic Creed in this poem ; 
for Verlaine at other times expresses a naive confidence in it. 

These extracts are not enough to show us a great poet. But they 
display a very great master. Everywhere it is the incomparable style 
which we salute. The feelings of the writer are apt to run in known 
channels. We soon get a familiarity with their chief components. His 
experiences, what he relates, are still more limited in number. What 
we can never foretell is the exact image which will spring into his 
mind at any given moment, the exact cadence of verse which will 
convey his thought. Some poets, however much they may change 
their versification, never seem to change their verse: Swinburne is 
such an one. I do not think Tennyson by very much escapes from 
being reckoned such another. Some of his ballads, or some again 
of the early poems, may save him. Verlaine, though he seems 
desirous to shake himself as free as possible from some very common 
French metres such as the elegiac, has other metres which he uses 
again and again. The sonnct, the inverted sonnet, are exceedingly 
frequent. The alternating long and short lines (as in the S¢rénade) 
are probably his favourite form :— 

Bon pauvre, ton vétement est léger 
Comme une brume, 
Oui, mais aussi ton cceur il est léger 
Comme une plume.* 
It is not here that he seeks great variety. But in no two poems do the 
verse and its cadences run quite the same course: the one thing which 
we never have a suspicion of is of aught mechanical in either thought or 
phrase. This is what I mean by his great gift of style: and, as I have 
said, this is in some measure a moral endowment. For the foundation 
of style is nothing else but this: a fixed determination in any man to 





* Poiheur, p. 20. 
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reveal the true nature of his thought as distinguished, and contra- 
distinguished, from the thoughts of afl others his fellow-men, be they 
alive or dead. Not one of these shares fully the ideas that are that 
man’s ; wherefore must he, at the beginning, be content to stand utterly 
alone in the world, until out of himself he can spin those threads which 
shall one day serve to swing him back into the thoughts of his kind. 
O awful isolation, awful incubation! O perilous flight through the 
void air ! 

That is the meaning of style. It is by virtue of his style that 
Verlaine’s beginnings are often so specially attractive :-— 


Allons mon pauvre cceur, allons mon vieux complice.* 


Ecoutez la chanson bien douce 
Qui ne pleure que pour vous plaire. 
Elle est discréte, elle est légére : 
Un frisson d’eau sur la mousse.* 
N’est ce pas? en dépit des sots et des méchants 
Qui ne manqueront pas d’envier notre joie, 
Nous serons fiers parfois et toujours indulgents.t 
Ton rire éclaire mon vieux coeur 
Comme une lanterne une cave 
Ou mirirait tel cru vainqueur : 
Ai, Beaune, Sauterne, Grave. 
Or :— 


O vous comme un qui boite au loin, Chagrins et Joies. § 


Roule, roule ton flot indolent, morne Seine— 

Sous tes ponts qu’environne une vapeur malsaine 
Bien des corps ont passé, morts, horribles, pourris, 
Dont les Ames avaient pour meurtrier Paris. || 


Or the “ song without words ” :— 


Il pleure dans mon cceur, 
Comme il pleut sur la ville, 
the best known, probably, of all Verlaine’s verses. 
Sometimes, of course, the poem does not fulfil the promise of its 
opening. It must be owned, too, that the mixture of the simple and the 
unexpected, wherein lies Verlaine’s great charm, is a thing which may 





* Sagesse, p. 42. 

+ La Bonne Chanscn, p. 33- 
t Chansons pour Elle, p. 37- 
§ Sagesse, p. 19. 

|| Poémes Sat., p. 111 
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be overdone—is perhaps overdone even by him, and has been certainly 
burlesqued by his imitators the Décadents, as have other his peculiarities 
which are more or less tricks, his use of English words, for the sake of 
the sound-image, not the sezse, which belongs to them, and so forth. 
His simplicity of language, again, Verlaine shares in a certain degree 
with the Parnassiens of whom he sprang. But where they are too 
often trivial, he can be great. Though he loves slang and common 
phrases, he can be classical on occasion, and even neo-classical, if need 
be, like Moréas :—“ médusant,” “ ubiquiste,” are among his phrases. 
I have quoted one sonnet which is as stately as any of Hérédia’s ; 
another is his Sappho (Parallélement). And, to show how far his style 
can vary, in the Liturgies intimes is a poem on the Festival of the 
“Three Kings,” which is very much in the manner of Crashaw :— 

La myrrhe, l’or et ’encens 

Sont des présents moins aimables 

Que de plus humbles présents 

Offerts aux Yeux adorables, 

Qui souriront plutét mieux 

A de simples voeux pieux. 
Crashaw’s attitude towards religion is very much our poet’s: an 
immense appreciation of the sensuous side of it all, the midnight mass, 
the candles, the chanting.* There is in the rule little or no reflection, 
no criticism in Verlaine’s posture towards his church and his church’s 
creed. His special devotion one might expect to be toward the Virgin. 
And of all his religious poems the greatest is that which begins :— 


Je ne veux plus aimer que ma mére Marie ; 
and contains the fine verse :— 


Je ne veux plus penser qu’a ma mére Marie, 
Siége de la sagesse et source des pardons, 
Mére de France aussi, de qui nous attendons 
Inébranlablement lhonneur de la patrie.t 


The last line is rather difficult to our English utterance. 
Another, only one degree inferior, is that to the Fathers of the 
Church :— 





* La neige a travers la brume 

Tombe et tapisse sans bruit 

Le chemin creux qui conduit 

A Véglise ott l’on allume 

Pour la messe de minuit.— Bonheur, xx 
+ Sagesse, pp. 68, 69. 
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Vous reviendrez bientét, les bras pleins de pardons 
Selon votre coutume, 

O Péres excellents, qu’ aujourd’hui nous perdons 
Pour comble d’amertume. 


Vous reviendrez, vieillards exquis, avec Phonneur, 
Avec sa Fleur chérie, 


Et que de pleurs joyeux, et quels cris de bonheur 


Proscrits des jours, vainqueurs des temps, non point adieu— 
Vous étes ’espérance. 

A tantét, Péres saints, qui nous vaudrez de Dieu 
Le salut pour la France !* 


In both these poems sounds a patriotic note which is heard again in 
Metz, the best poem—the only really excellent one—in his latest volume, 
/nvectives, published, I think, after Verlaine’s death :— 


Je déteste l’artisterie 

Qui se moque de la Patrie, 

Et du grand vieux nom de Francais, 
Et j'abomine l’Anarchie, 

Voulant, front vide et main rougie, 
Tous peuples fréres—et lorgie ! 
Sans autre forme de procés. 


Tous peuples fréres ! Autant dire 
Plus de France, méme martyre, 
Plus de souvenirs, méme amers ! 
Plus de la raison souveraine, 

Plus de la foi siire et sereine, 

Plus d’Alsace et plus de Lorraine— 
Autant fouetter le flot des mers ! 


Thus it begins. The versification, more especially in the second verse, 
recalls Rossetti’s Burden of Nineveh, and | do not think that anywhere 
else Verlaine has used a similar metre: so that it is quite possible he 
was inspired by Rossetti’s poem. The sextain in which the poet speaks 


of Metz, his native city, is still finer than the two just quoted, and even 
more like the Burden :-— 


O Metz, mon berceau fatidique 
Metz, violée et plus pudique 

Et plus pucelle que jamais ! 
Ville ot riait mon enfance, 

O citadelle sans défense, 

Qu’un chef que la honte devance, 
O mére auguste que j’aimais. 





* Sagesse, pp. 38, 39. 
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And so he passes from us, spurning the clique which had gathered round 
his name: for there can be no doubt that among the décadents as a 
class, anti-patriotism, a toying with anarchy and its deaux gestes, is the 
more usual attitude. Here we have Paul Verlaine in his higher vein, 
where he passes quite beyond the themes which Villon (for example) 
touches. Verlaine’s freedom of judgment, if not of spirit, is here 
manifested, as formerly, in the verses wherewith he dedicated Sagesse 
to Victor Hugo, whom scarce less severely he takes to task for his. 
attitude towards the Catholic faith :— 

J'ai changé. Comme vous. Mais d’une autre maniére. 

Tout petit que je suis, j’avais aussi le droit 

D’une évolution, la bonne, la derniére.* 
Nor can it be denied that the position of the younger poet is more 
dignified and sincere on these subjects than the Principles-of-Eighty- 
Nine rhetoric of Hugo, or the sentimentalism of Rénan. One needs. 
not to be of Verlaine’s childish, or childlike, faith to see that. There 
is no poetry, not even literature, to be made out of sentimentality 
and rhetoric. Once again, in rather a different mood, lauding the 
death of Louis II of Bavaria, who is believed to have drowned his 
physician and himself, and who stands for Verlaine as the type of Art at 
death-grips with Science, wherefore a grand apotheosis is promised to 
him :— 

Sur un air magnifique et joyeux de Wagner— 

here, again, is vindicated that quality of independence of mind which. 
characterises Verlaine, which is, I have said, almost a moral one, and 
to which, more than to anything else, he owes his greater gifts. 

It has been related how, just at the end of his life, the poet set to. 
work to paint with gold paint the scanty furniture of his scanty garret,. 
because, as he said, the Americans had begun to read him, and that 
meant wealth. O sazcta simplicitas! The Americans, the English-- 
speaking peoples, will never read him. If they do at all, it is as like 
to be for prurient reasons. His fellow-countrymen did not read him 
either to an extent sufficient to keep him from penury. A certain 
clique gathered round him, whose affectations he despised. And when 
he died, the kind of people “who do those things,” the notoriety- 
hunters, bribed press-men to make mention of their names in con- 
nexion with the dead poet. His funeral to Clichy Cemetery was 





* An.oUur, Pp. 104. 
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well attended, and sleek Academicians spoke over his grave. Surely 
his ghost must have laughed ! 

To some of us Verlaine will be a recollection as we saw him time 
_and again in the corner of his chosen café for the while being, his glass 
_of absinthe before him, the two walls guarding him behind. The 
sensuous face was set and stolid, but the small eyes twinkled. The 
outside body of the satyr was before us. But within was another being 
eternally young, the Faun of the Greek sculptor, intent and eternally 
awake, 


C. F. KEARY. 

















LAISSEZ-FAIRE IN IRELAND 
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N his admirable speech upon the Financial Relations question, made 
| last March in the House of Commons, Mr. Lecky called attention 
to the incapacity of the Cobden School of English Reformers to 
perceive that their /aissez-faire doctrine, well as it might suit the 
circumstances of England for the time, was, of all others, the least 
suitable to Ireland. The same principle applied to two countries of 
unlike conditions produces unlike results. This is the simplest of 
political axioms; never has it been acted upon at the right time in 
our Irish dealings. One might almost sum up the history of those 
dealings by describing them as a series of unsuccessful attempts to 
introduce into Ireland a form of religion, a land tenure, a poor law, an 
educational system, a railway system, a fiscal system, in harmony with 
the circumstances of England, but in discord with those of Ireland. 
According to this modern theory, already growing out of date, State 
action is to be limited to protection of life and property, maintenance of 
contracts, the administration of justice, foreign, naval and military 
matters. Any intervention in the industrial and commercial sphere is 
to be condemned on the ground that it weakens self-reliance, diminishes 
individual energy, and provides an inferior substitute for the action of 
private interest and private capital. Mr. Lecky has well pointed out 
that this theory assumes the existence of an active and energetic 
industrial and trading class in possession of sufficient capital. This 
class did in the day of Cobden exist in England, but Ireland was then 
in the main, as it always has been, a country of great landowners and 
peasant farmers, extremely deficient in skilled artisans and in the middle 
class. In the days before Adam Smith and Pitt, when English 
statesmen, unacquainted as yet with the dogma of /atssez-faire, were 
doing all they could by State action to stimulate and protect English 
industry, agriculture, and commerce, they treated that of Ireland as 
a rival and an enemy. While monopoly of the ocean trade during 
the Great War, and vast mechanical developments started England 
upon her career of commercial and industrial hegemony, and covered 
2S2 
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her with the beginnings of great cities, the high war prices and other 
causes were leading to a great increase of population and excessive 
subdivision of agricultural holdings in Ireland. After the war, prices: 
fell, tenants were unable to pay the high rents, and it became the 
interest of landowners to consolidate holdings*into larger farms. Hence 
evictions on a large scale, and great distress among the evicted families, 
to whom few manufacturing industries were open, and to whom the way 
to America had not yet been revealed. A most competent witness, 
speaking of these people before a Select Committee in 1830, said :— 
“Their condition is most deplorable. It would be impossible for language 
to convey an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry 
have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and even vice, which they 
have propagated in the towns in which they have settled.” In fact, 
from the end of the war until the horrible kind of solution provided 
thirty years later by the great famine, English statesmen were: 
confronted in Ireland by the social problem of rapidly increasing 
population with enough food for about half their number, and enough 
work to keep about a third of it in constant useful employment. 
English statesmen, in these circumstances, inaugurated State enquiries, 
received much good advice, acted upon little or none of it, and 
eventualiy left the matter to be settled by the forces of insulted 
Nature. I propose to examine certain sides of this negative policy. 


Il. 


At the date of the first Reform Bill there was no system in Ireland 
corresponding to the English Poor Law. In 1770 an Act had been 
passed for the voluntary establishment of “Houses of Industry or 
Poor Houses” throughout Ireland, but only twelve of them had been 
established. There were, however, numerous Infirmaries and Dispen- 
saries, supported partly by subscription and partly by local assessment. 
A competent observer in 1830 said that the “system of providing for 
the sick poor is certainly more complete in Ireland than in England.” 
There were also numerous, but unequally distributed, schools, hospitals, 
“Magdalene Asylums,” houses of refuge, orphan establishments, lying-in 
hospitals, societies for the sick and indigent, mendicity associations, 
and other charities. To the long absence of any system of legal 
relief the great family affection which all observers have attributed to 
the Irish poor may in part be due. “If I were to speak till the sun 
went down,” said the eminent Roman Catholic, Dr. Doyle, in evidence 
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in 1830, “I could not convey a just picture of the benevolence prevailing 
in the hearts and minds of the middling classes in Ireland, but it is 
sufficiently proved by this, that the poor are almost exclusively supported 
by them. .... The same feelings manifest themselves in the class 
below the condition of farmers, and are exhibited even by the charities 
of the poor towards the poor. You cannot be among the poor for a 
single day, particularly if you discharge the duties of a clergyman 
visiting the sick, without witnessing the exercise of it in the most 
touching manner. In visiting a poor creature in a hovel when distress 
and misery prevail, we find the creature surrounded by poor neighbours, 
one of whom brings him a little bread or meal, another a little meat, 
or prepares a little broth or soup, and they all comfort him with their 
conversation and society.” 

In 1830 a Select Committee of the House of Commons enquired 
into the “State of the Poor in Ireland.” They began their Report by 
utterly condemning a proposal which had been made for extending the 
existing Houses of Industry to all Ireland and rendering their erection 
.and support compulsory. They then proposed certain remedial measures 
which may be shortly indicated. The chief of these was a great exten- 
sion of public works. They described many instances of the immense 
improvements in various parts of Ireland which had followed upon 
well-advised extension of roads and canals. They suggested reclama- 
tion of 5,000,000 acres of bog and waste then lying idle, aad judicious 
settlement of the peasantry, superabundant in many districts, upon the 
land reclaimed. “This change would be alike advantageous to the 
lands from whence the settlers are taken, and to those on which they 
may hereafter be fixed, and may facilitate the means of introducing 
.a comfortable yeomanry and an improved agriculture in the more 
fertile districts. The severe pressure of the system of clearing farms 
and ejecting sub-tenants may thus be mitigated, and the general state 
of the peasantry improved.” The Select Committee also recommended 
‘that assistance should be given to emigration from Ireland to Canada. 
‘They proposed, moreover, a great development of Irish education, and 
laid stress upon the advantage of “combining instruction in the arts 
of industry with religious and literary instruction.” 

In 1833 a Royal Commission (of which Dr. Whateley, Archbishop of 
Dublin, an Englishman and a very clear-sighted economist, was a leading 
member) was appointed to inquire into the condition of the Irish poor, 
svith reference especially to the question whether it was desirable to 
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introduce a Poor Law system. This Commission made its final Report 
in 1836. The Report declared that there was “in all parts of Ireland 
much and deep-seated distress.” “There is not in Ireland the division 
of labour that exists in Great Britain ; the body of the labouring class 
look to agricultural employment, and it only, for support ; the supply 
of agricultural labour is so considerable as to exceed the demand for it ; 
hence come small earnings and wide-spread misery.” The Commis- 
sioners went on to say that it had been suggested to them to recommend 
a Poor Law for Ireland similar to that of England, but that they were 
of opinion that “the provision to be made for the poor in Ireland must 
vary essentially from that made in England. The circumstances of the 
two countries differ widely, and legislation, we submit, should have 
reference to circumstances as well as to principles.” They pointed out 
that the object of the English system, under the recent reform, was to 
force the able-bodied to seek work. “ The difficulty in Ireland is not 
to make the able-bodied look for employment, but to find it profitably 
for the many who seek it.” There were, they estimated, no less than 
585,000 adults out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of the 
year, with a number of persons dependent upon them of not less than 
1,800,000, making, in the whole, 2,385,000. It would be impossible to 
meet distress of this kind by the workhouse system, and the Commis- 
sion could not, therefore, recommend it “as at all suited to Ireland.” 
As a measure of temporary relief, the Commission recommended 
that large assistance should be given to emigration, but their main 
proposal was that active steps should be taken by the Government for 
the improvement of the material condition of Ireland. As a first step 
they recommended that “a Board of Improvement should be appointed 
for Ireland with the necessary powers for carrying into effect a com- 
prehensive system of national improvement.” This Board was to 
stimulate and control the work of reclamation of bog and waste 
suggested by the Committee of 1830. The Board of Improvement was 
to be distinct from the existing Board of Works, and was to act in 
zeneral as a higher authority. 

The Commission pointed out that the small occupiers in Ireland 
were “so utterly unacquainted with any good course of cultivation, that 
they do not make the land they hold yield one-third of the produce that 
it might under proper management; they have no idea of alternate 
cropping, nor of house feeding, nor of the value of manure. The 
extraordinary improvement that has been wrought in their holdings 
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where proper attention has been paid to them, warrants us in the hope 
that, by bringing agricultural instruction home to their doors, and 
affording them examples of order and cleanliness, and good cottier — 
industry, a general change will be effected in their habits and circum- 
stances, and the whole of Ireland be essentially improved. We therefore 
propose that an agricultural model school shall be established for 
Ireland, and that a school, having four or five acres of land annexed to 
it, shall be established in each parish or other district that may be 
appointed by the Board of Improvement, that the master shall give 
instruction in letters and in agriculture, and that he be required to 
pursue an approved course of cropping on the land annexed to the 
school.” This proposal for technical education in agriculture was, no 
doubt, somewhat limited in scope, but it is interesting, as anticipating 
the line that has since been taken in France and other countries. 

This Commission also suggested the transference of fiscal powers 
from Grand Juries to County Boards, the members of which “ should be 
chosen by those whom they shall be authcrised to tax,” an anticipation 
of the County Councils not yet conceded to Ireland. These County 
Boards were to possess all such powers of making presentments for 
public works as Grand Juries possessed, and to present also such sums 
as the Central Board of Improvement might decree for or towards the 
erection or support of the agricultural schools. In conclusion, the 
Commission, while strongly opposing the establishment of work- 
houses, thought that a legal provision should be made and rates 
levied for the relief and support of lunatics, cripples, deaf and dumb 
and blind and otherwise incapacitated poor, such relief to be afforded 
in permanent institutions ; also for the support of the sick poor in 
hospitals, infirmaries, and convalescent establishments, and for out- 
door medical relief: also for the support of penitentiaries and for the 
maintenance of deserted children ; also “ towards the relief of aged and 
infirm persons, of orphans, of helpless widows with young children, of 
the families of sick persons, and of casual destitution.” 

In short, the Irish Commissioners considered that the reformed 
workhouse system of England was not at all applicable to the circum- 
stances of Ireland ; and that, to effect a permanent cure of the existing 
wide distress, the State must direct Irish labour in the development 
of Irish resources, while placing upon a more sure and general founda- 
tion the existing unsystematic provision for the sick, old, and otherwise 
impotent members of the community. 
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The closing paragraph of this unanimous Report is worth quoting :— 
“Upon the whole, we think, there is a rising spirit of improvement 
in Ireland, but it must be stimulated by sound legislation or it cannot 
speedily relieve the country from the lingering effects of the evil policy 
of former times. What ought to be done, we trust will be done; the 
improvement of Ireland is of the deepest importance to every part 
of the United Kingdom; at present, with a population nearly equal 
to half that of Great Britain, she yields only about a twelfth of the 
revenue to the State that Great Britain does, nor can she yield more 
till more she has to yield.* Increased means must precede increased 
contributions; and to supply Ireland with these is the great object 
of our recommendations, We anxiously hope that they may conduce 
to it, and that Ireland may at length become what Sir William Temple 
long ago stated that under good government she might be made, ‘one 
of the richest countries in Europe, and a mighty increase, both of strength 
and revenue, to the Crown of England.’” 

The Report of this Commission was by no means welcome to the 
Whig-Liberal Government then in power. In order to obtain ground 
for action opposed to these recommendations the Government sent 
over to Ireland a clever English official, Mr. Nicholls, “to ascertain 
on .the spot” (as Lord John Russell explained) “whether anything 
resembling the machinery of the English Poor Law could be applied 
there.” Mr. Nicholls arrived in Ireland on the 22nd August, 1836, 
and by the 15th November had prepared his Report and was back in 
London. This Report ingeniously showed that every social evil in 
Ireland was due to the absence of a Poor Law after the new English 
model, and ended by recommending the establishment of a hundred 
workhouses.t A Bill for introducing this system was thereupon brought 
into Parliament. Lord John Russell recommended it upon the ground 





* It is curious that (by dint of increased taxation) Ireland still contributes about a twelfth of 
the whole revenue, although her population is now no longer nearly a half, but not quite an 
eighth, of Great Britain. 

+ On 13th November, 1837, Archbishop Whateley wrote to Nassau Senior :-—‘‘ I am much 
alarmed by what you say of the approbation likely to be felt of the ‘ simplicity and practicability 
of Mr. Nicholls’s schemes as contrasted with the complexity and onerous machinery of those of 
the Commissioners.’ It is, unhappily, but too probable that many of our legislators may fail to 
perceive that this can only arise from his having overlooked most of the difficulties, and left 
many dangers unguarded against, Nothing can exceed the simplicity of bad legislation, except, 
perhaps, the simplicity of those who admire it.” Years later, in 1848, the Archbishop said 
that the two great evils of Ireland were the non-payment of the priests and the Poor Laws, 
**both inflicted on Ireland by the determination of the English and Scotch people.” 
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that, “if you have nothing to offer people it is difficult to say to 
them that they must not go about the country and beg, but if you 
can offer them a bare subsistence you can say to them :—‘ You are 
not entitled to demand charity, you shall no longer infest the country 
in a manner injurious to its peace, and which is favourable to imposition 
and outrage.” He also said, that “another way in which a Poor 
Law is beneficial is that it is of itself a great promoter of social 
concord, showing a disposition in the State and the community itself 
to attend to the welfare of all classes.” 

The Bill was passed in 1838, and the Report of the Commission 
vanished into that Limbo which awaits Reports unpleasing to Govern- 
ments. Ireland had asked, through the Commission, for useful employ- 
ment, the development of her resources, and industrial education. She 
was given a hundred workhouses.* Archbishop Whateley, in a letter to 
Nassau Senior, quoted with approval a friend’s saying that, in passing 
this Bill, “the feeling of the English was a mixture of revenge, com- 
passion, and self-love. They pitied the suffering poor of Ireland; they 
had a fierce resentment against Irish landlords, whom they hastily 
judged to be the sole authors of those sufferings; and they dreaded 
calls on their own purse.” The Archbishop adds :—* When men decide 
and act under the strong influence of passion, especially ¢iree passions 
at once, they are usually not very wise in their measures.” The Bill 
was passed against the best Irish opinion. “Ireland,” said the then 
Lord Londonderry in the House of Lords, “was almost unanimous 
in its opposition to this measure.” Some years later the Archbishop 
wrote :—“ The Protestant religion was not more forced on the Irish 
nation than the Poor Law; it was not opposed by so great a 
variety of classes of the people.” Another letter of the same eminent 
man supplies a very instructive passage :—‘“I remember” (he wrote) 
“ receiving a pretty broad hint once or twice, while the inquiry was going 
on, what Government expected us to report, and I replied at once that 
I, for one at least, should make no report but just what seemed to 
myself the best, for which, of course, none of those in power liked me 
at all the better, and ultimately they set aside the Report of the 
Commissioners chosen by themselves, and brought in a Bill quite in the 
teeth of our recommendations. There was a very great desire among 
many persons in England to assimilate the two countries as far as 





* Outdoor relief, which to some extent the Commission fad recommended, was not 
extended to Ireland till 1847. 
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regarded Poor Laws, and in their most profound ignorance about Ireland 
they supposed that because the reformed Poor Law was a good thing 
for England, therefore just such a law would be a good thing for 
Ireland.” 

ITI. 


In October, 1836, a small but well-selected Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider the best manner in which a railway system might 
be introduced into Ireland. The leading member of this Commission 
was Thomas Drummond, the ablest and bravest permanent Under- 
Secretary who ever reigned at Dublin Castle. It was mainly he who 
drafted the final Report of this Commission, presented to the Queen in 
July, 1838. In a passage of this Report Drummond observed that 
“Treland, though for years past a subject of anxious attention and 
discussion in public, is really very little known to the British people, and 
the disadvantage to both countries, arising from that circumstance, is 
much greater than is generally supposed.” * In order to enlighten the 
British mind the Report proceeded to give an admirable account of the 
moral and economical position of the Irish people. It described the 
distribution of the population, the misery and loss of energy among 
a great portion of it, the lowness of wages, the scarcity of employment, 
the decay of the manufacturing industries. The Report then described 
the excessive subdivision of holdings due to the action or negligence of 
landowners and middlemen during the years of high prices, and the 
steps which have in recent times been taken “to enlarge the divisions 
of land to farms of dimensions better adapted to the development of 
agricultural science and the beneficial employment of capital and 
labour.” The Report went on to say that “in some cases these 
changes have been conducted with judicious humanity; in many, it 
is to be feared, without much regard either to humanity or justice” ; 
that the changes themselves must tend to the ultimate advantage of 
society ; that considerable progress had already been made towards the 
establishment of a better system of agriculture, but that a great number 
of persons had been “forced into the market-place in quest of daily 
employment in consequence of their being deprived of the resource of 
the potato-garden and the mud-hovel in order to make room for the 
improvement of the land.” Thus although the country, as a whole, 
was to some degree advancing in wealth, the multitude of applicants 





* This elementary truth was qualified by the hostile Quarterly Reviewer as “a bold state- 
ment to submit to Majesty.” 
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for employment vastly exceeded the demand for labour, and their 
condition became more and more miserable. 

This powerful statement of the condition of the poor population of 
Ireland and its causes was not asked for by the Reference to the 
Railway Commission, but it led to the conclusion that, during the 
period of agrarian transition in Ireland from a system of pauper 
tenants of minute holdings to one of larger farms, public works of 
great magnitude should be set on foot under the direction of Govern- 
ment, “which should last for a considerable time and afford employ- 
ment to large numbers of the people in various parts of Ireland. If 
such undertakings were of a nature evidently calculated to open new 
avenues to laborious industry, and thus hold out a reasonable prospect 
of constant occupation, even after the period of their completion, the 
anxiety which, both on grounds of humanity and policy, must attend 
so great a change would be allayed, and the most formidable of its 
immediate inconveniences be effectually avoided.” In the construction 
of a system of Irish railways based upon a general and rational plan, 
by the financial assistance to a considerable extent of Government and 
subject to State control, the Railway Commission saw both a remedy 
for the immediate, pressing social difficulty and a guarantee for the 
economic and intelligent construction and future success of the railways. 
They anticipated the objection sure to be raised by the /aissez faire 
doctrinaires. “It is a favourite opinion with many,” they said, “that 
all undertakings of this description are best left to the free and 
unfettered exercise of private enterprise, and that the less the State 
interferes, either in prescribing their execution or controlling their 
subsequent operation and management, so much the better.” “ But,” 
they replied, “we apprehend that the essential difference between 
railways and any other description of public works has been overlooked, 
and that powers and privileges have been conceded to private companies 
which should be exercised only under the direct authority of the State, 
or under regulations enforced by effective superintendence and control.” 
They pointed out that railways would soon acquire a monopoly of 
traffic, and that “when the capabilities of the system are brought fully 
into operation they present such an accumulation of advantages, as 
to render it a system of unequalled power in advancing the prosperity 
of a country.” * 








* The Commissioners observed that ‘‘ the velocity of the locomotive surpasses the greatest 
speed which the best-appointed coach, on the best made road, can maintain.” 
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I am tempted to quote a few more passages from this bold and 
most statesmanlike Report. They are as true and applicable to-day 
as they were when written :— 

“To afford the means of present employment to such a people, 
and, at the same time, lay the foundation of their future prosperity 
and improvement, is surely an object worthy of a great and wise nation, 
and will not be opposed from any narrow and short-sighted views of 
economy .... On prudential considerations alone, we should not 
hesitate to recommend an immediate and liberal attention to the 
claims of Ireland for assistance, which cannot be conferred in any 
shape more likely to prove beneficial than by encouraging public works 
of extensive and permanent utility. It is a waste of the public avail- 
able resources to suffer so large a portion of the Empire to lie fallow, 
or leave it to struggle, by slow advances and defective means, towards 
its own improvement, when the judicious aid of the State might quickly 
make it a source of common strength and advantage .... Looking 
at the proposition as a mere account, or estimate, of profit and loss, 
the balance is clearly in favour of a prompt and liberal encouragement, 
on the part of the Legislature, to whatever tends manifestly to call 
into action the great powers and capabilities of this fine country. In 
every instance in which such encouragement has been afforded, even in 
the construction of a common road, the returns to the State in improved 
revenue have hitherto more than repaid the public outlay ; and, viewed 
in this light, public assistance, well-directed and applied with judgment 
and economy, is, in effect, a beneficial expenditure of capital, similar in 
kind to that which a provident landlord makes for the improvement of 
his estate.” 

It was, the Commission added, the direct interest of Great Britain 
that Ireland should be raised as speedily as possible from its evil 
condition. They quoted a calculation that, if the Irish peasantry were 
placed, in point of comfort, on a par with the agricultural labourers of 
Great Britain, the result to the revenue would be an annual increase of 
six millions in the article of Excise. They alluded also to “the 
burdensome and costly establishments of soldiery and police, which 
are necessarily maintained for the preservation of peace and order, 
and which, in a really wholesome state of society, might be greatly 
reduced.” 

The Report met with great support in Ireland, and in 1839 Viscount 
Morpeth, who was in entire sympathy with Drummond, introduced, with 
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a most convincing speech, as a beginning of the scheme, a measure for 
the construction of a line from Dublin to Cork and Limerick, to be 
executed as a public work, and proposed an advance by the State, in 
the first instance, of two and a half millions. The proposal was attacked 
by Sir Robert Peel, who said that if the railways would pay, they would 
be made “by the spontaneous exertions of the private capitalists of 
Ireland,” but if they would not pay, they should not be made at all. 
Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, violently assailed the attempt 
“to obtain from this country” a grant of “ public money ” for this “ most 
unjustifiable project” which was “contrary to every sound principle of 
national legislation,” and so forth. 

There were two other discussions of the subject in the House of 
Commons, each ending in a “count-out.” Needless to say that the 
Government measure was, after this, no more heard of, and that the 
Report of the Railway Commission, like that of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, like that of the Devon Commission, disappeared into the abyss 
of oblivion which has swallowed up so much good information and 
sound advice supplied by men who have studied the conditions of 
Ireland. Drummond himself dicd in 1840, killed it was thought by 
over-work. 

The Railway Commission, then, advised that English ideas of 
railway construction should not be applied in Ireland, but that the 
system of Government control, which has been adopted by so many 
other countries, would be more suitable. The event has proved the 
justice of their view. The Irish railways were constructed unsystemati- 
cally, expensively, and slowly, with many delays for want of capital ; 
several of them have gone through bankruptcy ; few have paid 
continuous dividends on their ordinary shares; the fares and rates 
have always been excessively high; the accommodation bad; the 
administration unsatisfactory. In Ireland there are now a number of 
distinct Companies each with the expense of a separate adminis- 
tration. The total capital, expenditure, and net receipts of all these 
Irish railways taken together amount to less than half those of the 
Great Western Railway in England alone.* 

It was net long before the inhabitants of Ireland were made aware 
of the error which had been committed when their country was 





* The present net receipts of the aggregate Irish lines are about one and a half millions on a 
total paid-up capital of about forty millions. 
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abandoned to the wisdom, credit, and economy of private company 
promoters. The question of Irish railways has arisen again and again. 
In 1847 Lord George Bentinck made a dashing attempt to compel the 
Whigs to undo their error. Under an Act passed that year small loans 
were made at high interest to Irish railways. Proposals for State 
purchase were discussed by a Royal Commission in 1867. A further 
special Commission in 1868 supplied many proofs of the advantage 
of a State purchase of the Irish railways. The same proposal was made 
in the House of Commons in 1871 and 1873. In the latter year no less 
than seventy-eight Irish peers and ninety Irish members of the House 
of Commons signed a Memorial in favour of State purchase, to be 
followed by large reductions of rates. The Memorial was supported 
by petitions from every Grand Jury and Municipal Corporation in 
Ireland. In 1874 the proposal was renewed. On each occasion when 
a division took place a large British majority declared itself hostile to 
the wishes of the Irish representatives. A Committee of the House of 
Commons, however, in 1832, recognised the evils of the present system 
by recommending that the amalgamation of Irish railways should be 
promoted in every way,“ including, if necessary, direct Parliamentary 
action,” and the Royal Commission on Irish Public Works, in 1888, 
expressed an opinion in favour of greater centralisation, stronger 
administrative control, and a reduction of rates, accompanied by a 
State guarantee to the shareholders against loss in consequence of such 
reduction. Mr. Childers, in the Draft Report which he prepared for 
the late Commission on Financial Relations, recommended a com- 
pulsory reduction of Irish railway rates and fares to half their present 
amount, the State to make up any loss on present receipts to the 
Companies.* Also, under the guidance of Mr. Balfour, Parliament 
has, since 1889, made some annual grants of public money for light 
railways. And there the matter rests, a vast monument of the incapacity 
of unimaginative or uninterested British politicians to grasp the idea 
that principles which may be suitable at a given time to England are 
not, of necessity, equally applicable to the conditions of other countries. 
It is worth consideration whether even now, at the eleventh hour, it 
would not be desirable that the State should make compulsory purchase 
of the whole of the Irish lines, apply to reduction of rates the economies 





* The goods rates on Irish lines are now, and have for many years been, about double those 
on the State railways of Holland and of Belgium, competitors against Ireland’s produce in the 
English market (see Recess Committee Report). 
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which would be obtained by a single administration, and even work 
the system for some years without more profit than would be necessary 
to keep down the interest of the purchase loan, with a view, simply, 
to the industrial and commercial development of Ireland. The State 
could even afford to do that which is impossible for poor and small 
Companies, viz., to lose for a space in order to develop a business and 
gain more largely in the end. Its ability to stand a large temporary 
loss enabled the State to introduce the Penny Postage system to the 
great convenience of the Public, and with results in the end so 
remunerative to the Treasury. And now is the time for any bold 
enterprise of this kind, while the State can korrow money at less than 
3 per cent. A little delay, and a great European struggle may have 
driven up the rate of interest, and the opportunity may be lost. But, 
alas! When, in Irish history, has a good opportunity ever been taken ? 


IV. 


In applying to Ireland, against the best advice, the principle of 
laissez faire, tempered by the Poor Law, English statesmen showed 
themselves forgetful of history. They forgot that, not to speak of 
earlier events, the mass of the Irish population were, during nearly the 
whole of the eighteenth century, governed by a Code inspired by 
religious and racial animosity, deliberately intended to keep them in 
poverty and ignorance, and perfect for its iniquitous purpose. It was, 
to use the famous words of Mr. Burke, “A machine of wise and 
elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of a people, and the debasement in them of 
human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of 
man.” It left the people of Ireland far behind those of Great Britain 
in the race of civilisation, and in need, therefore, of special guidance, 
assistance, and fostering care. As the Irish Poor Law Commissioners 
said in their Report :—“ Those who are uncivilised cannot civilise them- 
selves ; it requires external aid to enable them to improve.” It could 
not now be justly said that the Irish are uncivilised—the word was, 
perhaps, even then too strong—but true it is that in a country like 
Ireland there is far more reason for Government direction and assist- 
ance than in a country like England, containing energetic industrial 
personalities and an overflowing active capital. 

From the day of the Select Committee of 1830 to that of the 
Recess Committee of 1896 every competent observer of Ireland has 
been driven to the conclusion that the State in that Island should 
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not merely keep the peace but should actively promote the social and 
industrial welfare of the people. Had English statesmen accepted and 
strenuously acted upon the advice of the Select Committee in 1830, the 
Poor Law Commission in 1836, and the Railway Commission in 1838, 
they would, I think, have obviated the worst effects of the subsequent 
Irish famine, and retained in the United Kingdom much of that best 
part of Irish manhood which has gone to strengthen, and render hostile, 
the American Republic.* The time was given; the chance refused. 

An opportunity for the inauguration of a great and generous Irish 
policy has once more been offered by destiny to the Government and 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. The recent inquiry into the 
financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland has shown that, 
on a most moderate estimate, Ireland looked at as a whole does 
not possess more than a twentieth part of the wealth of the United 
Kingdom. The population of Ireland is about a ninth of that 
of the United Kingdom, Ireland is, therefore, twice as poor as she 
ought to be; in other words, the proportion of the really poor classes. 
to the well-to-do is much higher in Ireland than in Great Britain. It 
is not necessary to discuss in this connexion the question of excess 
of revenue contributed by Ireland, in consequence, apparently, of her 
poverty. Quite apart from this grievance the history and statistics. 
placed before the public by the Financial Commission justify the claim 
of Ireland to receive from the common purse of the United Kingdom 
all the money that is found to be necessary for the rapid and systematic 
development of her resources. A coincident Report, that of the 
patriotic Irishmen who formed the Recess Committee of 1896, indicates 
the modes in which such assistance may be applied, and demonstrates. 
by existing examples that a State can, by a policy exactly the reverse 
of laissez faire, raise a country from poverty to wealth. The Govern- 
ment, taking at last the advice given sixty years ago, have promised to 
establish a Board of Agriculture and Industry, and promote technical 
education in Ireland. If they so model their policy as to secure the 
cheerful co-operation of the best Irishmen of all parties, we may con- 
fidently look for that social and material regeneration of Ireland which 
is a condition precedent either to the final success of the Union or to. 
the establishment of any tolerable system of provincial Home Rule. 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 





* The drainage Acts of Sir R. Peel, after 1843, came too late, and were too cumbrous, 














THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD 


“ The evidence which has been brought before us has convinced us of the extreme 
gravity of the agricultural situation.” — Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Second Report. 


VI.— TRANSPORT 


The Sins of the Companies 


~HE hand of the Railway Companies has lain heavily upon British 
Agriculture in the past. And with the development of Imports 

in recent years the evil became at once more apparent and 

more real. For conspicuous among the facilities enjoyed by Foreign 
Producers was the cheaper transport granted over English railways. 
The evil became so clamant that it was made the subject of legislation ; 
and in the last great railway enactment—the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888—it was found necessary to add to one of the sections a 
provision “that no Railway Company shall make, nor shall the Court 
or the Commissioners sanction, any difference, in the tolls, rates, or 
charges, made for or any difference in the treatment of home and 
foreign merchandise, in respect of the same or similar services.” The 
economist of the future, unless he have an intimate acquaintance with 
the facts, will assuredly be puzzled over this enactment, and in danger 
of giving it a wrong interpretation. For, unprompted by a knowledge 
of the circumstances, he would naturally interpret the proviso into an 
enactment that thenceforth Railway Companies should cease to give a 
patriotic preference to Home Produce, and that they should deal with 
Produce Imported in a spirit of equal generosity. That student would 
go very far astray. What the section did ordain was that Produce 
Imported should not be treated with greater generosity than Home 
Produce; that is to say, in the opinion of the Legislature, Railway 
Companies had in the past actually favoured the Foreigner at the 
expense of the Home Producer, and the Legislature was determined that 
such a scandal should cease. That preferential rates to Foreign 
Produce do constitute a very grave scandal is certain; but it may be 
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worth while to point out that the sin of the Companies is aggravated 
by the position taken up by each of them when it went to Parliament 
for powers to build. When a Railway Company goes to Westminster 
for this purpose, it advances, as a reason for its request, that construction 
is meant to benefit, and will substantially benefit, the industry of the 
district it proposes to traverse. When, having constructed, it favours 
the Foreign Importer at the expense of the Home Producer, it does 
more than fail to redeem its pledge: it positively and flagrantly breaks 
the promise by which it obtained its Parliamentary Charter. 

Before discussing the causes of this anomaly, I will adduce a few 
instances of its operation. Mr. S. Smith, M.P., told the Agricultural 
Commission that he could get grain from San Francisco to his flour 
mills at Barrow (a four and a half months’ voyage by sailing ship) 
for 17s. 6a. to 20s. a ton—which was what he had to pay per ton 
from Lincolnshire to Barrow.* A farmer told the same Commission 
that to equalise his railway rates on grain with those paid by the 
Foreigner would mean for him a saving of 9d. a quarter.f A ton 
of straw from Ottawa to London costs 20s. 7d. per ton; a ton of 
straw from Yorkshire to London costs 22s. 4a. Neither is live 
stock in better case. A witness before the Agricultural Commission 
stated that it cost him £6 15s. to bring a bull from Kirriemuir 
(Forfarshire) to his place in Worcestershire; while he could get one 
from Canada for £4 4s$ The same witness attested that sporting 
dogs are conveyed in a horse-box for 45 from Gloucestershire 
to Kirriemuir; but to horse-box a bull (a prime influence in rural 
industry) between the same points cost 46 15s. Grave instances of 
Foreign Preference by the Southern Companies were put in evidence 
before the Agricultural Commission by Mr. Berry.§ He handed the 
Commission a table of examples culled from the rates on the South 
eastern and the Chatham and Dover Railways, which constitute a 
really formidable indictment. Thus: on the Chatham and Dover, the 
through rate from Calais to London for French butter was 41 per 
ton. Now the water-rate from Calais to Dover was I5s. per ton, 
which leaves 5s. to the railway; but the railway rate on English 
butter sent from Dover to Londen is 12s. 3a, and from Canterbury 





* Royal Commis-ion on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. I, p. 272. 
+ lbid., Vol. IV, p. 284. 

t Zbéd., Vol. III, p. 277. 

§ lbid., Vol. IV, p. 93 ef sey. 
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(whence there is a traffic in English butter) I1s. 9d. per ton. On 
Potatoes the through-rate per ton from Calais to London was 13s. 9d, 
of which the sea-rate was 8s. 4d¢.; but the rate on English Potatoes 
from Dover to London was tos. 6d. and from Canterbury to London 
10s. The difference between the charges amounted (in Mr. Berry’s 
estimation) to £2 an acre: which is equal to the rent on English 
land! Again, on eggs the through-rate from Boulogne to London 
was 30s. 6d. per 1,000 kilos, of which 26s. = Boulogne to Folkestone, 
leaving only 4s. 6d. per 1,000 kilos, or 4s. 9d. per ton, for the railway 
rate from Folkestone to London. But the railway rate on English 
eggs from Folkestone to London was 25s. 8d. per ton, and from 
Canterbury 25s. 

The famous revision of rates, instituted by the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888, mended matters no whit. Certain maximum rates 
were forcibly reduced ; but on the Ist of January, 1893, the Companies 
replied by raising the vast majority of their actual rates 5 per 
cent. Moreover, the Companies,‘in making their famous all-round 
increase at the beginning of ’93, refrained from advancing rates on 
Imported Agricultural Produce. In some cases, too, they, about the 
same time, altered their methods of charge in a manner disadvantageous 
to the Home Trader. For instance, drovers in charge of live stock 
had been allowed to travel free: this privilege has now been taken 
away, involving (it is estimated) an addition of 4 per cent. per head 
to the cost of carriage.* Milk had been carried by some of the 
Companies at per barn gallon: after the revision it was carried at per 
Imperial gallon; this means that sixteen gallons go for the money 
which sufficed for seventeen ; and this, it is calculated, is equivalent to 
an increase in the rate of 6} per cent. This indirect increase is now, 
however, being abandoned, and should, any way, be taken into con- 
sideration with the direct decreases in Milk Rates made about the 
same time. As a final instance cf the Companies’ delinquency, small 
but significant, said a witness to the Agricultural Commission :—“I 
generally get a flour barrel with eight stone of apples from my old 
landlord, and the Railway Company charge me one and six for that, 





* The Companies assert that this privilege has been grossly abused. Drovers were given 
passes in order that they might attend to the cattle en route ; the Companies say that such 
attention was not given, and that the drovers were in the habit of selling their free tickets to 
outsiders. It was only a coincidence that the withdrawal of the passes synchronised with the 
general alteration in the rates. 
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just for carrying it some few miles. In some years that is nearly the 
price of the apples.” * 


The Southampton Docks Case 


There is no better way of gaining an insight into the real points at 
issue between the Companies and the Agriculturists than to consider 
the famous action tried in the Railway Commissioners’ Court, and 
currently known as the Southampton Docks Case. The Applicants 
were the Mansion House Association of Railway and Canal Traffic 
for the United Kingdom, and the Defendants the London and South 
Western Railway Company. I may premise that the whole affair was 
got up by outsiders. The real complainants were, not the distressed 
agriculturists on the Southampton Line, whom the Mansion House 
Association professed to represent, but the London Docks people, who, 
alarmed at the growing competition of the Southampton Docks (now 
owned by the South Western Railway Company), sought to divert trade 
to the Thames by getting the Court to pronounce as unduly preferential 
the rates at which the South Western Company carried Imported 
Produce from the Southampton Docks to the London markets. I 
do not say that the agriculturists of Hampshire had not a grievance, 
but simply that this particular action was not of their undertaking, 
and that it was to that extent a bogus complaint. But the rebutting 
case put forth by the defending Company was not altogether genuine 
either. The real defence, and the real origin of the low rates then 
charged on the Imported Produce, was sea-competition: unless the 
stuff conveyed were charged at very low rates, it would not be railed 
at all, but would go to London by water, a journey which, any way, 
was cheaper than the cheapest the Railway Company could offer. 
But this, the real defence, was abandoned by the Defendants in the 
course of the trial. It was obviously illegal, as it implied a commission 
of the offence known to railway legislation as “undue foreign pre- 
ference” ; so there was substituted the plea that the Imported Produce 
was handed to the Company in larger, more convenient, more regular 
consignments, and was in consequence less expensive to handle and 
carry, and that by these facts the preferential rates were justified. This 
was the issue upon which the action was tried, and in the evidence (the 
trial lasted seven days, besides an extra day for delivery of judgment) 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. Ill, p. 95. 
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is to be found the pith of the whole matter which we are now 
discussing. 

The Applicants contended that agriculturists on the Southampton 
line paid more for carriage to London than was charged on such foreign 
produce as travelled the longer journey from Southampton Docks to 
London. The articles complained of were Bacon and Hams, Fresh 
Meat, Hay, Lard, Wool, Butter, and Cheese. In respect of the first four, 
tables were put in evidence which showed some startling differences. 
Here are some excerpts :—On Imported Bacon and Hams the rate from 
Southampton Docks to London, a distance of seventy-six miles, was 6s. 
a ton; but on English Bacon and Hams from Southampton Town, the 
same distance, it was 17s. I1d., and from Micheldever, a distance of 
fifty-six and three-quarter miles, it was 15s. 9a. On Hops the rate from 
Southampton Docks was 6s.; while from Southampton Town it was 
20s. 1¢cd., and from Micheldever 18s. 4d. On Fresh Meat the rate from 
Southampton Docks was 17s. 6d.; from Southampton Town 26s. 3d, 
and from Micheldever 20s. 1d. On Hay the rate from Southampton 
Docks was 5s.; from Southampton Town it was gs. 8d., and from 
Micheldever 8s. 6d. And the Mansion House Association contended 
that for all the articles complained of the railway performed the 
“same or similar services” in respect of the Home and the Foreign 
merchandise, and that, therefore, the very great differences in charge 
were illegal under the Railway Traffic Act, besides being unjust to 
the Home Producers and destructive of their trade in the interests of 
the Foreigner. That shortly was the Applicants’ case, and taken 
barely, and its accuracy allowed, it was a very ugly case indeed 
against the Railway Company. 

The Company’s defence is so full of suggestions for the British 
Agriculturist and his friends that I cannot do better than summarise 
it at a little length. The differential rates adduced by the 
Applicants were not accepted by the Railway Company as fully 
accurate. Consideration, it was alleged, must be had of certain 
matters connected with terminal services and so forth; but these 
things are too technical for detail here. Nor is their discussion 
mecessary ; for, even if we allow the correctness of the Company’s 
criticism, there still remains an important difference between the Home 
and Foreign rates. This difference the Company sought to justify by 
showing that the services performed by it were not “the same or 
similar” in respect of the Home and the Foreign consignments, but 
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varied in character to such a degree as to make the carriage of Home 
Produce less profitable than that of the Foreign, notwithstanding the 
higher rates charged upon it. Mr. Owens, the Company’s Chief Goods 
Manager, deposed that the average consignment of Imported Traffic 
was ninety times greater than that of Local Traffic, if you included 
Southampton, and was a hundred and ninety-two times greater if 
Southampton were excluded. He said that the Local Traffic to London 
earned 2°99d. per ton per truck mile, while the Imported earned 44d, 
apart from terminal services at Southampton—including them, 5:5d. 
Moreover, the 2‘99d@. was earned over a shorter distance, and so was 
relatively less valuable than the higher sum per mile earned by the 
Imported Traffic, which travelled a farther distance. But the advantage 
to the Company of the Imported Traffic was not exhausted by 
considering only the greater relative profit per trucx mile. Train loads, 
rather than truck loads, are the test of profitableness ; and the Imported 
Traffic travelled in fully loaded, through-running trains of forty or fifty 
trucks each, while the Local Produce was collected by pick-up, stopping 
trains, over which much more labour is expended. Now, the cost of the 
extra labour involved in the latter system has to be deducted from the 
profitableness of the Local Consignment, or (put in another way) has 
to be added to the rate which the Local Consignments are charged. 
Stopping trains also involve a greater waste of fuel, and the Company’s 
Locomotive Superintendent estimated that the difference in the con- 
sumption of coal between a through and a pick-up goods train amounted 
to five pounds per mile run. Further, there is the question of tare. 
An engine always draws a certain amount of unprofitable weight in 
the wagons, and this weight, or tare, is the same whether the trucks are 
lightly or heavily loaded, so that a heavy load relatively costs less to 
carry than a light one. Now the Imported Traffic is carried in heavy 
loads, while the Local Traffic goes normally in light ones. 

Then the Company contended that the better packing of the 
Imported Produce told for much in the ease, low cost, and general 
profitableness of its carriage. English Bacon and Hams are delivered 
to the Company in small consignments, averaging I cwt. apiece, 
and are packed loose in brown paper or some other unsubstantial 
wrappers or bales. They have commonly to be placed in a box 
truck, which means a maximum load of 15 cwts. to the truck, and, 
whatever the kind of truck used, it is impossible to load it to anything 
like its full carrying capacity with loose Bacon ; and other articles 
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could not be put on the Bacon without damaging it. The loading into 
the trucks has to be done by hand-labour, and the consignments are 
liable to damage. The Imported Bacon and Hams are made damage- 
proof by being packed in strong wooden boxes of equal size, and the 
boxes are loaded and unloaded by crane. The average truck load is 
four tons. Sir Charles Scotter, the South Western General Manager, 
said that ten of these boxes, containing 7 cwts. cach, could be unloaded 
by crane at the same expense and in the same time as 7 cwts. of loose 
English Bacon. (This is perhaps an exaggeration: Mr. Bennett, of a 
firm of Bacon Importers, calculating that American Bacon is three 
times as easy to handle as English.) Irish Bacon, too, is packed after 
the bad English model, yet in its case the charge nearly approximates 
to that on the Foreign ; evidently sea-competition has saved the Irish- 
man trom the consequences of his fault. 

Then, Butter. The English was nearly always packed in flats or 
baskets or light boxes, and (very rarely) in light barrels. The Canadian 
and American comes in substantial wooden tubs, which can be loaded 
tier on tier; and these big consignments can be much more easily 
handled than the small packages of English Butter. As to Cheese, too. 
Most of the Home Cheese travels loose and unprotected (“ nude” was 
Mr. Owens’s phrase), and the “ packed” is only packed in hampers: it 
is, of course, bad to load, and easily damaged by wet. The American 
comes in strong boxes. English Fresh Meat is in similar case. It has 
to be hooked round the sides of the van, and kept out of the way of 
other articles for its own sake as well as theirs, and being newly killed 
(a misfortune this, not a fault), it is more liable to damage than the 
Imported Chilled and Frozen. This latter, being carried in minimum 
consignments of five tons, is as eminently “ good loading” as its poor 
English rival is bad. 

Nor are foodstuffs the sole offenders. English Wool is commonly 
handed to the Railway Company in loose and unwieldy sheets (some- 
times, however, in long boxes), and, being washed, is a ready absorbent 
of grease and dirt. Imported wool is packed in very heavily compressed 
iron-bound bales, and, being unwashed, is further immune from damage. 
English Hay is so badly pressed by English methods that two and a 
half tons occupy as much space as four and a half tons of Foreign 
(hydraulic pressed) Hay. The difference is not so great in Hops, but 
it is substantial, nevertheless. English Hops are sent in pockets of 
from 8 to 10 feet in length, with round ends, and make “bad loading.” - 
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Foreign Hops come in workmanlike square bales, which are easier to 
handle, and do not waste space. 

I need not go in detail into the lengthy and intricate judgment. 
The general sense of it was that the Defendant Company had justified 
itself in a considerable measure by bringing forward the arguments I 
have related, but that in case of some of the charges complained of— 
those, namely, on Fresh Meat, Hay, and Hops—the difference in charge 
between the Home and Foreign was greater than the circumstances 
warrarted, to that extent constituting an illegal preference of the 
Foreign, and that those rates needed readjustment—a slight readjust- 
ment only in the case of Fresh Meat. Considering the gravity of the 
charge and its rectitude in the popular view, the general result of this 
action is certainly to be regarded as a victory for the Railway Company. 
The law was on the Company’s side. Yet common-sense patriotism 
still bids them refrain from taking advantage of the law to the detriment 
of a Home Industry. It is surely in the long run better policy to 
encourage the small Home Producer (who, under such stimulus, may 
become a large one) than to crush him out relentlessly by making the 
difference between Home and Foreign rates quite tally with the 
difference in the profitableness to the Company of Home and Foreign 
Produce ; for the Home Producer is a certain customer to the Railway 
whenever he has any stuff to market: the Importer, with the deductions 
of a 50 per cent. cheaper water-freight ever flaunting before his eyes, 
is by no means certain. The rest of the moral of this very instructive 
case awaits the consideration of the British Farmer. 


The Conversion of the Companies 


Some years ago a Market Gardener asked a Railway Company for 
lower rates on small packages, and the Company replied that it would 
rather be without his packages. We are changing all that. Mow the 
Railway Companies are lowering their rates, and devising schemes 
whereby Market Gardeners may be induced to bring their small 
packages to the station. They have awakened, though tardily, to 
the fact that a trade should not be flattered, bullied, or neglected, 
according to its size at the moment. The little trade will respond to 
flattery and fostering care as readily as the big one. And, any way, it 
has now become patent to most of the men who control this country’s 
railway systems that British Rural Industry must not be treated as of 
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no account, even though it be already derelict and in danger of breaking 
up. The fillip to the railway mind which induced this happy change 
seems to have been supplied by the proceedings in the Southampton 
Docks Case. The great Railway Rates Revision had done rather 
harm than good. It had aroused every fighting instinct in the railway 
breast, and owing to the skill and wealth and power of combination 
among the Companies and other favouring circumstances, the fight was 
in the main a successful one. The distressed trader looked aghast on 
the result of his own handiwork, and the issue of the Southampton 
Docks Case a couple of years later brought him on his beam-ends. 
But this final blow was the best thing that could have happened to him. 
It pointed out the remedy, and the more far-seeing of his friends 
approached the most enterprising of the Railway Companies without 
the disastrous aid of the lawyers. Happily, they caught that Company 
in the act of making advances on its side, so the result was a friendly 
discussion and a voluntary revision of rates. The example was con- 
tagious (Railway Companies have such frequent intercourse that they 
usually catch each other’s complaints), and now, I believe, there is not 
a railway in England or Ireland—Scotland, unfortunately, must be 
excepted—that has not made some attempt to encourage the Home 
Producer. 

Lists of rates are not for the general reader, and I must not do more 
than very briefly summarise the information with which I have been 
furnished by some of the Companies. For enterprise and progressiveness 
the Great Eastern stands easily first. This fact is the more notable 
in view of the special gravity of the Depression in the counties it serves. 
Essex (a witness told the Royal Commission on Agriculture) has no 
market gardens because it lacks transport facilities. If it lack market 
gardens in the future the transport facilities will not be responsible. On 
the 1st December, ’95, the Great Eastern inaugurated its scheme. The 
chief feature is a praiseworthy attempt to bring the producer into direct 
contact with the consumer. Consignments of all sorts of farm and 
garden produce are conveyed from any station to London by fast 
passenger train, and delivered by express cart in London within the 
usual radius at a charge of 4d. for 20 lbs., with an additional penny for 
every additional 5 lbs. the limit of this class of consignment being 
60 Ibs. Not only is every sort of farm and garden produce—from Eggs 
and Flowers to Cucumbers and Ducks—allowed, but the consignments 
may be mixed to suit the customer’s order. The conditions imposed 
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are that the produce shall be forwarded in nailed boxes of a certain 
pattern, that it skall be conveyed at owner’s risk, and that the carriage 
shall be prepaid. Proper packing is, of course, the all-important require- 
ment, and to this end the Company itself provides and sells at all its 
stations boxes of various sizes, ranging in price from 14d. to 5d. each. 
These cheap boxes do away with the necessity of returning the 
“empties,” a troublesome and profit-destroying form of carriage, and 
their uniformity of shape makes handling and loading much easier 
and more profitable. Nor does the Great Eastern’s enterprise stop 
here. It has published in pamphlet form, and distributed broad- 
cast, a directory containing the names of some 800 residents in the 
counties served by the Railway who are desirous of supplying town 
consumers with farm and garden produce direct; and, conversely, it 
has supplied producers with lists of season-ticket holders, in order to 
bring them within touch of a class of potential customers. It has also 
embarked on education, by publishing another pamphlet full of instruc- 
tion in the art of poultry rearing. But markets still exist, and, as 
the evidence in the Southampton Docks Case showed, low rates are 
needed for the carriage of Agricultural Produce in bulk. So the 
Great Eastern—(it has always, by-the-bye, been the most liberal in its 
Grain Rates)—has prepared a revised schedule for the conveyance of 
Vegetables in large consignments by goods train. Taking one station 
at random, I find that from Woodbridge to London, Cabbage and the 
rougher sorts of Vegetable Produce are carried for 8s. 9d. per ton in 
2-ton lots, and for 7s. 11d. in 5-ton lots; Celery, Rhubarb, and the like 
are charged IIs. 3d. per ton in 2-ton lots; 12s. 1d. in 5-ton lots; or 
145. 7d. and 15s. $d. respectively, to include delivery in London. But 
the small consignment rates are the special feature of the Great Eastern 
enterprise, and these, it has been estimated by a writer in The Times,* 
mean, broadly, that a farmer on the Great Eastern Railway can now 
send for a shilling what would formerly have cost half-a-crown. And 
another correspondentf estimated that “the total cost of carriage 
under the new system amounts to about 24 per cent. on the value 
of the article ; the cost of the boxes, if added, represents nearly another 
14 per cent.” In other words, the farmer who gets into direct com- 
munication with the London consumer pockets 96 per cent. of the 





* Times, 14th November, ’95. 
+ lbid., 20th November, ’95. 
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gross retail price. He, at least, will have no reason to complain of 
exorbitant, trade-killing railway charges. It {s worth noting that these 
Great Eastern charges are cheaper than the proposed penny per Ib. 
parcel-post scheme, which Mr. Henniker Heaton had advocated as a 
cure for high railway rates. 

No other Company has matched the Great Eastern, but the others 
have followed according to their lights) The South Western has a 
special interest in view of the Southampton Docks Case; and it is 
gratifying to record that under the new arrangements, which came 
into force in December ’95, reductions, varying between 14 and 36 
per cent. on the old rates, have been made on the carriage of fruit 
and vegetables in consignments of 1 cwt. and upwards. The Company 
is thus acting up to its defence at the famous trial, viz., that low rates 
can be secured if the consignments are large. And to this end the 
Company has also reduced by about 15 per cent. its rates on traffic 
sent in 4-ton loads. But the South Western is likewise mindful of the 
little traffic; and it carries by passenger train small consignments at 
reduced rates. Thus any quantity of Butter up to 24 lbs. is carried 
any distance up to 50 miles for 6d.; and a penny is charged for every 
additional 4 lbs. Certainly 4d. a lb. seems a reasonable sum for having 
one’s Butter carried into the London market—(for the rate includes 
delivery)—and can hardly afford the Dairy Farmer ground for com- 
plaining that his industry is killed by high railway charges. True, 
American butter is also delivered in London at 3d. a Ib. freight for 
the whole journey, but the consignments are very much heavier than the 
English farmers’ small parcels. Cream, Eggs, Game, Poultry, Rabbits, 
Fruit, Vegetables, Honey, &c., are also carried by passenger train at 
rates which approximate to the Butter Scale. The Great Western 
arrangements are very similar. This Company, by publishing the 
new scales in pamphlet form, and in other ways, is endeavouring to 
bring the advantages of the new arrangement under the eyes of persons 
interested. I will quote one feature. The Company (like the South 
Western) carries big loads, by goods train, at rates reduced in pro- 
portion to bulk, and, in order to make the rates operative, it allows 
the consignments to be mixed. For instance, a consignment of 
3 tons, consisting of I ton of Fresh Meat, 1 ton of Butter, and 1 ton 
of Apples, would be carried at the low scale for 3-ton lots, instead of 
at the higher rates for I-ton lots. The actual charges per ton on 
such a consignment, if the distance were, say 100 miles, would be :— 
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Meat, 24s. 2d. per ton, instead of 27s. 11d.; Butter, 18s. gd. per ton, 
instead of 21s. 3¢. ; Apples, 15s. per ton, instead of 15s. 10d. Thus 
you may get your meat carried 100 miles at about one-tenth of a 
penny per lb., which does not leave much room for angry recrimi- 
nations by Producers. The Great Western also allows mixed con- 
signments in the case of the small parcels carried by passenger 
train, and has recently arranged to carry Cider and Perry at the 
reduced rates on Apples and Pears. Under this scale Apples and 
Pears are conveyed in 10-cwt. lots for 300 miles at a rate of 30s. 
per ton, and in 3-ton lots for 26s. 3d. per ton; including delivery 
within the ordinary free cartage boundary. A_ lengthy recital of 
rates would be tedious, or I could quote many other instances of 
generosity on the part of both South Western and Great Western, 
which tend to make the railway agitators look foolish. 

The South Eastern and the Chatham and Dover have also a special 
interest, as they were selected for attack before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in respect of their Foreign trade. Mr. William Forbes, 
the Chatham Company’s Traffic Manager, told me bluntly that his 
Company has not followed, and does not mean to follow, in the foot- 
steps of the Great Eastern or the other advanced Companies. He 
does not believe that the cult of the small consignor is a desirable 
thing—for his Railway, at any rate, and he expressed some scepticism 
as to its benefits to any Company, or even to the consumer; while as 
for the Farmers and their methods, he could only shrug his shoulders 
in despair. Still, his Company has taken a slight part in the new 
movement, and has issued a revised list of rates for Dairy Produce in 
small consignments, which roughly approximate to those of the other 
Companies; and little hope is entertained at Victoria concerning its 
virtues. The Company wants big consignments, and would then be 
prepared to offer rates to correspond; and it is waiting for those 
consignments to come along, before putting itself to the trouble of 
calculating scales. Then the South Eastern has made a decided effort 
to benefit the Agriculturist. In the Spring of ’96 it invited representa- 
tives of Agriculture on its system to discuss Railway Rates, and, as 
a result, rates were reduced in the following July by 15 per cent. on 
fruit and vegetables. Similar reductions were also inaugurated in the 
carriage of Cattle, Food, and Packed Manure in 6-ton lots; while the 
reduction in Hops to London and in Stable Manure in 6-ton lots 
amounted to 25 per cent. Mr. Light, the South Eastern Goods 
Manager, tells me that he thinks these reduced rates have given an 
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impulse to agricultural traffic, but he, too, is hopeless of the Farmer’s 
capacity for combination. 

To find out what was doing among the Northern Lines I enquired 
of the North Western and the North Eastern Companies. The former, 
characteristically, does not base its rates on published lists, but, as 
announced in its posters, offers to make private and separate arrange- 
ments for the conveyance of large or small quantities of Agricultural 
Produce with any consignor who cares to apply for a rate. This offer 
has so far been almost barren of result: notwithstanding that the rates, 
both for small consignments by passenger train and for larger consign- 
ments by goods train, which the North Western quotes when it is 
asked, are exceptionally low, even when compared to the new rates 
granted by the more progressive Companies. Indeed, this Company 
has gone so far as to abolish the distinctions between half-ton and 
three-ton lots. Here is an instance of the rates which this Company 
is prepared to quote. It will carry Meat by goods train a distance 
of 100 miles for 23s. 4d. a ton; while by passenger train it is prepared 
to carry a cwt. of Dairy Produce the same distance for 2s. 3d, 
including delivery. This is much lower than the rates given in the 
handbills issued by the North Western in common with the Com- 
panies referred to above. The North Eastern, though it will not touch 
the small consignment business, issued, in August last, some “ Experi- 
mental Scales” for the carriage of all sorts of Agricultural Produce, 
Foodstuffs, Manures, &c., iz bulk. It insists on §5-ton consignments, 
that is, truck loads, and any odd tons over five or its multiple are 
charged at the ordinary tonnage rate outside the reduced scale, which 
is 2s. 6d. per ton for the first eight miles, and—I skip the inter- 
mediate scales—12s, 1d. per ton for 197-206 miles. But on ordinary 
Manure and Gas-lime the rate is yet lower, ranging from Is. per ton 
for the first ten miles to 3s. 9d. per ton for 99-102 miles. The rates 
are “station to station” rates, that is to say, they do not include 
terminal services or delivery. The North-Eastern has also issued an 
elaborate “ Experimental Scale” for Live Stock. All these “ experi- 
ments” are due to terminate on the 1st December next, and to judge 
from the desponding tone of the Goods Manager’s communications to 
me, the termination is not likely to be postponed. 

In respect of Ireland I made enquiries of the Great Southern and 
Western Company. That Company has issued a schedule of rates for 
the carriage of Dairy and Garden Produce by passenger train, which 
bears a general resemblance to the small-consignment rates issued by 
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the English Companies. It is, however, extended to consignments of 
100 lbs., but the charges do not include delivery in Dublin, for which 
additional, but not very heavy, charges are made. It is to be hoped 
that with the development of Co-operative Agriculture in Ireland the 
Irish Companies will see their way to further generosity. Irish railways, 
they should remember, have been special offenders in the matter of 
rates, and have a lot of lee-way to make up. 


Reform in the Farmyard 


The response to this forward movement has been mixed in character. 
The Great Eastern reports most encouragingly. The Liverpool Street 
authorities informed me recently that they were then carrying about 
6,000 boxes a month by passenger train, and that they were confident 
that the new arrangements had already done much to encourage the 
small farming industries (Poultry, Eggs, and the like) in the districts 
served. They also courteously sent me extracts from their agents’ 
reports, which are to the same effect. Here is one (it refers to Cut 
Flowers) :—“ Mr. Quinn has had this week to return 30s. to thirty 
different people through being unable to meet all his demands, also he 
has grown between one and two acres of flowers. Last year at this 
time, with only about half the quantity, the flowers stood and spoilt.” 
Here is another :—“ Since the list started these people have been hard 
at work to meet the demands; as it is the demand is larger than the 
supply.” And here is an extract from a letter by a farmer’s wife :—* I 
have despatched over £40 worth of produce to private houses in 
London, sending more than 100 boxes. The rearing and dressing of 
the poultry I have done entirely by myself, and the profit is satisfactory. 
Very few eggs get broken.” But from other Companies I get less rosy 
accounts, and the general impression is one of failure. The North 
Western Company, for example, two years ago sent out canvassers 
among the Agriculturists on its system to find out what rates would 
lead to a larger traffic, and producers were told that if they would send 
2-ton loads they would get specially low rates. Very little came of the 
offer, but it was afterwards renewed. Altogether 1,000 farmers were 
interviewed, and here is the official summary of the result :—“ Very few 
in favour of combination. More than half the farmers interviewed 
showed absolute indifference in the matter, with the exception of some 
who wanted lower rates under present conditions. The lack of interest 
was partly accounted for by the farmers’ practice of selling at their 
market towns which they reached by road, partly also to the practice of 
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selling to middlemen who visit the districts and pay the railway charges. 
Of all the farmers tapped by the London and North Western less than 
400 have so far availed themselves of the Company’s offer to arrange 
special rates, and it is significant that of this number the greater part 
have asked for quotations by passenger train, that is for small consign- 
ments. The South Western Company instituted a similar investigation, 
and its results confirmed the experience of the North Western. 

The position at present, then, is that when a Railway Company 
likes to cultivate the small consignment, it succeeds ; but that when it 
stresses the mutual profitableness of large consignments, it fails. Now, 
it is not in the individual Farmer’s power to market large regular con- 
signments. The sending of suck consignments, therefore, involves the 
combination of a whole district, and Farmers w// not combine. Railway 
men have told me of efforts to make them (quite supererogatory work, 
too: a railway company’s business is not the organisation of rural 
industry): but these efforts have proved unavailing. “Why should 
Farmer Jenkins know all about my business?” angrily queries Farmer 
Giles. And so Farmer Jenkins and Farmer Giles and all their neighbours 
continue to pack (and pack abominably) their own little oddments for 
market; they turn up at the station at all sorts of odd times with 
these oddments, which are usually very awkward to handle; and 
generally the Railway Company is put to an infinite deal of trouble 
for a very small profit, despite the higher rates. And, because of these 
higher rates, Farmer Giles and the rest punch the ground with their ash- 
plants, and affirm that they will stand this railway imposition no longer ; 
or (less vigorously minded) they submit in silence, and gradually decrease 
the extent of their unprofitable cultivation. With the British Farmer 
and his sturdy independence patience is difficult. 

There is absolutely nothing for it but Combination. Looked at 
from any point of view this reform shows as vital. Take the sea- 
competition argument of the Railway Companies as an example. 
Unless certain of the Companies carry Imported Produce at very 
low rates, they do not carry it at all: it comes to London by water. 
The Companies cannot use this argument as a legal defence of the 
rates ; yet sea-competition is a fact. The Chatham and Dover gave 
low rates to Foreign Hops, and were forced to abandon their trade 
at the complaint of the English Farmer; but this was no real victory 
for him: the hops come to London just the same; only they come by 
water all the way and at an even lower freight than the Preferential 
Railway Rate, so that he is at a greater disadvantage than ever. 
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The mere stopping, therefore, of Preferential Rates is not enough. Ous- 
producers must send their produce in a fashion which will reduce the 
railway cost to a minimum: only so can they get low enough rates to be 
effective against the Foreigner. For, after all, Railway Companies in 
this country are ordinary, unsubsidised profit-making associations, and 
you will not get them to carry traffic under conditions necessarily 
unprofitable to themselves. We may regret that our railways were not 
nationalised half a century ago, when the matter was under serious 
consideration ; but before the British Farmer can now demand railway 
nationalisation or subsidies after the Continental pattern he must 
convince the country that he has done his part towards cheapening 
transport. And that he will not do until he combines to send regularly 
truck loads and train loads of well-packed produce after the manner of 
Importers. 

A word more on the question of packing. The British Farmer’s sins 
in this regard must be apparent to readers of my section on the 
Southampton Docks Case. Let me supplement what I then said by a 
reference to the packing of Fruit, for in the Fruit Business proper 
packing is a prime essential; and in this matter our people ave, of 
course, far behind the Foreigner. Mr. George Monro, of Covent Garden, 
stated, at the Crystal Palace Fruit Show in ’94, that English Fruit- 
Growers were getting worse instead of better. He also said—(it sounds 
well-nigh incredible ; but Mr. Monro is an authority)—that “ although 
we have continually improved where there is no competition, we have 
degenerated to a great extent where there is, and have so far played 
into the foreigners’ hands, who study the requirements of the trade, 
and try in every possible way to meet them.” If this statement be 
true, Heaven help the British Fruit-Grower! But Mr. Monro and 
Mr. Archibald Weir (to whom I referred in my last chapter) have 
helped reform by inventing suitable boxes, and giving sensible advice 
as to the proper packing of Fruit. Mr. Weir tells of a case in which 
he got, on Fruit marketed by himself and properly packed, exactly 
double the return earned by a neighbouring grower, who followed 
the bad old methods. As it is, Mr. Weir says that shopkeepers 
frankly declare their preference for Foreign Fruit, which is packed in 
convenient barrels and cases, easy to handle, and certain to contain 
evenly graded Fruit in fair condition. Yet the natural advantage is 
all on the side of the English grower, whose Fruit, moreover, has 
no sea-voyage to make, and a shorter railway journey. 
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The Moral 


The more one considers this question of Transport in its bearings 
on British Agriculture, the more firmly is one convinced that Agri- 
culture, for her salvation, needs two great reforms: Co-opcration and 
Protection. The comparative conditions of the Dairying Industry at 
home and abroad show how vitally necessary is Co-operation in pro- 
duction; and the circumstances of railway carriage (made specially 
conspicuous in the Southampton Docks Case) prove that Co-operation 
is not less necessary in Distribution, particularly including Transport, 
for only so can low rates be secured. But the lowest rates which 
the combined intelligence and public spirit of Companies and con- 
signors could achieve would not suffice to keep out big Foreign 
Imports. Water carriage is so cheap that foreign produce can be 
landed for an almost nominal freight charge ; and Cobden’s argument 
of “natural protection” in the cost of carriage to the foreigner has 
proved in fact to be perhaps the most unsubstantial of all his unsub- 
stantialities. The Protection of which modern mechanical invention 
thas robbed the English farmer must be restored to him by the 
re-imposition of the Protection of which Cobden robbed him: that is, 
there must be a reasonable Tariff Duty on Foreign Produce for the 
Home Market. Many considerations urge the wisdom of this course: 
mone more strongly than a consideration of Transport. 


Canals and Light Railways 


Concerning Light Railways, I shall have more to say here- 
‘after: as they bear strongly on my subject. The same can scarce 
be said of Canals. We must all regret the defeat of Canals by 
Railways. A line of water, threading its way through the country- 
side, is pleasant to look upon. But from the standpoint of rural 
industries and their struggle for markets, regret is mingled with 
indifference. The mesh of railways already covering the country— 
soon to be still more ravelled by Light Railways—leaves little room 
for Canals. One may be angry with the Railway Companies for their 
deliberate destruction (so far as they could compass it) of the Canal 
System ; but in these days of hurry, and of mechanical speed to satisfy 
the need, endeavours to resuscitate Canals could at best have a very 
partial success: certainly not enough to affect appreciably the question 
of Foreign Competition with British Agriculture. 

ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 
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\ \ 7 HERE and when what I am to tell of happened, I dare not be 
saying in this parish. It was somewhere south of Lorn and 
west of the lumpy Cowal lands; it was on the edge of the 

salt tide; it was between two rivers and facing the morning sun— 

more than that I keep thumb on. When first I came on the place after 
my time in France, and my father’s house sent a kindly reek among the 
alders at the twist of the way, as I rode in, it was not the welcome 

I thought of but the story of Short Ealasaid and the Gentleman without 

aname. I put my chin in the air, and laughed till echo hooted at me 

from the hills. Strange is the working of a man’s mind that, when he 
should be full at the heart of praise and thankfulness, light things come 
to his head, and he’s off at the giggling like a fool. Here was I, at the 
lintel of my own door (in a manner), after six weary years among 
foreign swords and hagbuts for the wherewithal to keep me in brose 
and recreation, with the old loch sweeshing in on the chuckie-stones, 
and the two rivers duetting high over the flute of the birds, and the 
smell of green growing things setting my head swounding like the 
fumes of a staved Nantes cask: glad, glad to the core to be back in my 
own place with my own folks: and yet a light tale and a sculduddry 

was the only occupation of my mind. . 

What set me on that tack was the sight of the Gentleman’s garden 
wall at the roadside, with the moss thick and spongy on the top of it, 
and the brackens coming out of coil between the dry stones. 

“ My Gentleman’s gone,” said I to myself, “a creelful of bones below 
the clods, with his love and fancy and all the rest of it, and here’s but 
little change. Here’s the same tide swithering at the full on his fore- 
shore, the rain-rot’s spreading round the trees he planted, the sappy 
lea’s as springy to the hoof as when he put a firm brogue cn it, and 
called all the cattle he could set eye on his own.” 

And then I had mind of his ploy with Short Ealasaid, and laughed 
a good quarter by my Paris watch, while my garron cropped the grass 
by the way. 
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My father (peace with him !) it was who told me the story, with just 
as much kept back of it as befits a man’s tale told at a gossip among 
women and bairns; and it was not till I was far enough from my 
own place, and the camp fires kept me wakened, that the man’s bit of 
it came to me. | 

And this was the way o't. 

Once upon a day in spring my Gentleman came out to survey his 
land, infield and outfield, tack, lot, croft, and township. He was the 
son of the son of a man whose name Scotland kens, and the fat Saxon 
will not forget in a hurry: a stout junk, with the back well set, and the 
hose doubled a bit down on as proper a leg as ever a sgzan-dubh 
garnished. He was black-avised, pitted a little with the plague (and 
there’s a clue for ye) ; he had a narrow brow and a dour jaw, but the 
soft eye of a woman newly wedded. Whether it was because of his 
name and dignity, or his eye and the open jollity of his word of mouth, 
it were hard to tell, but he had the name of a gallant in the three 
parishes, and when fathers éame to the fair with their daughters it 
was :—“In to foot girls ; we'll take round by the back way for it, for 
here’s what’s-his-name coming.” 

On this day the fine lusty air from the sea tingled against my 
Gentleman’s flesh till it turned his blood from milk to brine. He 
snuffed the smell of sea-wrack and whins, set back his shoulders with a 
jerk, and felt hale and complete like a sea rover with a galley for his 
world and the tiller of it under his oxter. On every side his eye fell on 
his own; on the bays biting deep into the fat sides of his hills, on 
moor and mountain, on the deep larch woods and the-corries full of 
bushes and the chirrup of birds; townships and waste spots, corn- 
rigs and heather, the roes prancing, and the cailzie-cock flapping 
laggardly over the way. The heels of him spurned the road, the heart 
of him swelled and sang, the sinews strained at hip, knee, and elbow, 
and he felt like Fin Macoul. 

It is a fit of the body every proper man under the two score has, 
now and then. I’ve had it myself when the year was young, and the 
sun clean. Once it was mine on a day at Lutzen, and to slash with 
Sir Claymore through buff and breast-plate was like switching dockens. 

In this mood, then, the one I speak of came to town, and just at 
the edge of it, lo, and behold! was a girl posting blankets in a boyre, 
with her coats kilted and the seap-sapple hardty-a thought whiter than 
her knees. Her back was to my Gentleman and he was close on her 


2U2 
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before she thought of turning. He pulled his bonnet a bit down on 
his face to keep the sun from his eyes, and looked curiously for a little 
at the rich curves of her, and the light in her heavy brown hair, 
glinting as if she had been redding it with the gruagach’s* golden 
comb. She was singing, in a dainty voice, a waulking song in the poor 
Skye gaelic. 

“ Here’s a new incomer, whoever she is,” said he to himself, for he 
took credit for knowing every limmer in his land, and none there was 
so tall and gracious as this one busy in the boyne. Then he joined 
at the end of her chorus with a hearty voice and she turned round in a 
hurry of hurries. 

When she saw who she had she was out of the tub in a moment, and 
her toes went into hiding. 

“Ho, ho!” said my Gentleman. “It’s you that’s the dainty one! 
The women of hereabouts are not given to be so coy with their kirtles. 
You're not of my clan, m’eudal.”t And he put an extra cock on his 
bonnet, and set his plaid more on his shoulder, walking up to the girl’s 
side. 


“No!” she said, sharp enough. “I’m perhaps of a breed more 


particular. In Macleod country the gentlemen are aye at the chase on 
the hill when the women are washing blankets.” 

“So! my pretty one. Poor’s their taste then, if the sluts are all of 
your shape.” 

“Sluts!” said the girl, with her face flaring. “Sluts, man!” 

“Your mercy, my dear! I said that ere I saw sight of the face of 
you. There was never a slut in your family I’ll take oath on steel.” 
And off came the cunning man’s bonnet for all the world as if he were 
fronting a French damo’selle. 

“My face,” quo’ the girl, “is as God made it, but I’m thinking the 
‘Other One was on hand at the fashioning of yours.” She began to 
-drag the boyne by one hand towards the back end of the house, 
half sorry her words were out of leash. Lucky it was that words of 
that nature were never hounds to worry my Gentleman’s vanity, and he 
laughed at the sally. 

“Well, troth you’re the good plucked one any way,” he said, putting 
his bonnet on again, “and I was a churl to say what I said. I’m 
So-and-so,” he added. 





* Sea-maiden, 


+ My wealth ; darling. 
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“T ken’t it,” said she. 
“How?” asked he. 
“ By your gentleman’s manners,” said she. “A plain man would be 


carrying the boyne back for me.” 

“But——” 

“But was the poorest of Fingal’s dogs,” said the girl, standing up 
straight to put a coil of her hair behind an ear like a shell. 

“What was the fault of the dog?” asked my Gentleman, with his 
eyes swinging between the nape of her neck and her lips. 

“ He was an ill-bred cur.” 

“In what fashion, darling ?” 

“Tn an ill-fashion.” 

“Sharp, sharp! You're from Skye, sure enough! Might I be asking 
the name of so handsome an incomer to my country ?” 

“Your country, sir! They give you and your clan credit for many 
a bit land that was never won nor kept by sword or service.” And 
into the house went the girl, with no more heed for him. 

Down the road went my Gentleman, sore confused, and with less of 
the swank one in his gait, but hard at cogitation. 

A tacksman was the first he met. “Who’s yon up at the house by 
the arches?” he asked, with a grip at the tacksman’s plaid. 

The man pulled down his eyebrows and looked up the road. He 
was cautious by nature. “Is’tt an answer you want, or the truth 
of it?” 

“ Answer quick, man!” 

“In the house up by the arches?” 

“Yes, yes, stallacaire |” * 

“Well, let me see. It'll be old Paul Ruadh’s widow.” 

My Gentleman glowered at the man. “Paul Ruadh’s widow! I 
thought she died last Whitsunday.” 

“So she did, so she did! I could think of nobody else, being put 
about regarding a heifer of mine that “ 

“Who's the girl, fool ?” 

“On my soul, Chief, it’s not gossip but learning you want! You 
mean the brown-haired one with the eyes. A trifle jimp about the 
waist ?” 

“She’s not a Galloway quey, I’ll allow, so far as shape goes, but 





* Blockhead. 
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she’s posting in a boyne, and the beat of her I never saw among 
blankets.” 

“Ay, ay! ye should be a judge. But this one’s too far north for 
your lordship. She’s a Dunvegan girl, no shore-side sgleurachd,* Vl 
warrant. Her name’s Ealasaid, and she’s here at the nursing of Bell 
Bheag, her kinswoman.” ‘ 

“ Ealasaid—Ailsa, faith ’tis a jaunty cognomen,” said my Gentleman ; 


and he turned him, and went down to the Cross, rolling the name over 
in his mouth. 


Il. 


As my father (peace with him!) had the story, it was the next day 
our Gentleman left his house again with a corps of stout men at his 
heels. There would be his gillie-cois or haunchman, his gillie-mor to 
carry his sword and targe, his gillie-wet-foot to take him dry over rivers, 
his bladair or speaker, his piper and bard with the running lads thereto 
pertaining. There he was in the middle, in hunting tartan, and steel 
was jingling. His haunchman’s man had a withie of pigeons from the 
doccot as a gift for the Skye girl. 

When they reached the edge of the town, one of the running lads 
went into the house by the arches, and said the girl was to come out, 
for the Chief would speak to her. 

“So!” said the girl, stamping her foot on the clay. “He would 
put this affront on me, a stranger, that he dare not for his life put on a 
woman of his own clan. . Pigs, pigs, pigs! I have heard of the fame of 
ye! Go out, lackey, and tell him to call where are men to meet him.” 

To my Gentleman the lad went with a red face. 

“ Well, sirrah, what said she ?” asked the Chief. 

“That she was not dressed in a state to come out to see you,” said 
the lad. 

“ Aye, aye! Woman, woman! Here’s the one who knows them, 
black, brown, red, or yellow. They’re all put about for the carving of 
the scabbard when a man is only heeding for the stuff the blade’s 
made of. Give me the pigeons, and come you, bladair, to put in a 
word with her.” 

My Gentleman and his spokesman went to the door, leaving the tail 


on the road, and the Gentleman dirled on the door with the silver butt 
of a Doune pistol. 





* Slattern. 
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The girl was snodding her hair a bit, and had put a brooch of a fine 
pattern at her throat. 

“ Thig stoidh! Come in,” she cried, and they went in. She was 
alone, for the sick woman was in the other room. 

“Here’s for you, child,” said the bladair, putting the birds on the 
table. 

“TI have no taste for tame things,” said the girl, mighty quick. 
“Pigeons from a doocot and the courting of a poltroon—they are the 
two wersh things.” 

“ From the Chief, girl,” said the bladair, cautioningly. 

“No Chief of mine, old man. Our Chiefs bide at home, except at 
battles, and send their gillies on their errands.” 

My Gentleman was standing a bit behind, his left hand on his hip, 
his right by his side with his bonnet and pistol. 

“ Hut-trut, lass!” he broke in, “ you’re too clipping of the tongue for 
us Arrraghails. Cana gentleman not give you a brace or two of fowl 
without this fraca?” 

“Macleod women always reared their own chickens, master, and 
Macleod women were aye namely for having a keen eye to hawks.” 

“Sharp—sharp. You're from Wester Skye, sure enough! I- but 
wanted a kiss, sweetheart.” 

“Troth, I’m sorry my kinswoman’s so poorly. She is old enough 
not to be particular, and she'll know how you folks shape your mouths 
for it. Leave her the pigeons if you like, and I'll tell her your errand.” 

“ The devil!” cried my Gentleman. “ You laugh at me. Perhaps 
there’s a lad in the town who has your fancy. Take care, madam, 
where and whom ye marry, for ye might be mine in any case. Ken ye 
my standing between the stones of this parish? I have the rights of 
pit, gallows, and prime noctis.” 

“If I was in a gentleman’s country, I would say I had a woman’s 
right, and that’s always to the best and a man’s reverence. But it’s a 
far cry to the well-bred land of Clan Leod, and many’s the tribe 
between.” 

Right and round about turned my Gentleman, and home in a flame, 
on his own hard road, below his own tossing trees, over his own ditch 
and drawbridge, and he drank the red claret wine till nightfall. Then 
he went down alone, like a plain man, with his feathers out of his 
bonnet and the plaid on his back. But Ealasaid the Skye girl paid no 
heed to his whistling. - 
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The summer sped, as it does in these parts, on a plover’s wing, with 
a tail to all airts in turn, but still and on the love of my Gentleman 
grew no less, and the kerched girls beyond the wall saw little of him. 
He lost little chance of meeting the Skye woman at Mass or Market ; 
but a man that never failed with men found himself at foil by a lass. 
It is the way of the chase: a hind will run further than a stag any day. 

To be on with my tale. One day my Gentleman’s fox-hunter, 
Seumas, from over the hill, came to him and asked if he could have 
three rigs more on the little field. 

“What for?” asked the big man. 

“For more corn,” said Seumas, who was the best fox-hunter in alk 
Albainn. 

“Yes, yes, but what for should you have more land or more corn?” 
sa'd my Gentleman. 

“It would be for a marriage,” answered Seumas. 

“Whose ?” 

“ Well, if it must be explained, it might be a fox-hunter’s marriage,” 
said Seumas, and he laughed a bit coyly. 

“ Ay,” said my Gentleman dryly (being a bachelor by nature). 
“Who's the lucky one ?” 

“Well, lm not what you might say altogether sure,” said the fox- 
hunter. “There are two sisters of the millers, strong enough girls and 
willing for anything, but I’m not very caring to ask one of them because 
the other one would be thrawn about it. Then there’s a widow over 
bye, and another one well up in years at Croita-bhile.” 

“Do you know the girl Ealasaid in the town ?” asked my Gentleman. 

“Fine that !” said Seumas. 

“Would she be doing, do you think ?” 

“ She’s proud enough.” 

“ She is that, sure.” 

“But if I had six rigs and another cow, I dare say she would 
have me.” 


“Weil, they’re yours if you marry her.” 

Seumas had his own thoughts about this curious way of putting 
it; but he went to the one Ealasaid he knew in the town (coming, 
as he did, from the side of Nowhere at the back of Beyond), and she 
was Short Ealasaid, who lived in the new town end, a coarse little 


woman getting up in years, and never a beauty at the best day 
she had. : 
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He asked her one question in a roundabout way (thinking of the 
Gentleman’s gallantry), and he asked her another to which she said 
“ Yes,” for she was sick tired making hose for three brothers, and piping 
mutches for her mother. 

In the morning Seumas came to the Gentleman and said :—“ Yon’s 
fixed ; we'll be married in a fortnight.” 

“Could you not make it a week ?” said my Gentleman eagerly. 

It was not in a fortnight and it was not in a week, but it was in the 
course of time, any way, that the wedding took place, in the warmth 
of a night at the end of summer. There was dancing and there was 
drinking ; there was the putting round of the song and the bottle 
sunwise. The town lay deep in the darkness, fringed by the torn 
tide of the bays on either side, and all the life of it was in the house 
where the cabars shook with the dancing of the marriage people, and 
the cruisies blazed far into the morning. 

Well on to bedding-time Seumas was cried to the door, and a gillie 
from up bye told him the Chief wished his wife to be sent up. 

“To-morrow,” said Seumas; “to-morrow’s time enough. It will 
be about her going to the dairy perhaps.” 

“No,” said the messenger; “to-night is the night. It is for the 
old cess.” 

“The old cess ?” said Seumas. 

“Ay, the old cess. It’s curious to me that he should put it bye 
without a claim so often, and call for it on you. There’s a mistake 
somewhere, but up must your good-wife go.” 

“The cess, the cess! I am his own fox-hunter—surely he will not 
cessme! If he must, then he can have his couple of sheep, and condemn 
his soul !” 

“ But he says no,” said the messenger, “the wife must go up. If you 
would not have him down with a corps at his back, you would make 
the trip on the moment, both of you. I'll warrant when he sees Short 
Ealasaid, he’ll - 


A fist in the face put an end to the messenger’s story, and he went 
back to his master’s house. 

Back into the marriage-house went Seumas, and he took Ealasaid 
into a corner. She was a squat, ugly woman (and that’s the truth), 
with one high shoulder and a queer slit on her upper lip, with a foot 
on the floor like a sea-pig’s flipper, but the vanity of sixteen generations 
of the people she came of, and they were not slack for pride. 
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“Why not?” she asked in a flash when Seumas spoke in her ear. 
“It is the custom, good-man; and ’twas he that put you in the way 
of wedding.” 

“Yes, yes ; but——” 

“Well, m’eudal, it will be a scandal in the country-side, if the laird 
does not claim his right to kiss a bride on the first night. I would not 
have it against me.” 

The man looked at her slit lip, and was struck with the notion that 
it had never looked so slit before. 

“I would send up the two sheep, as many a better man did,” he 
said. 

“ Better keep the mutton,” said Short Ealasaid, and she ran ben 
the room, with a heated face, to put a plaid over her marriage-gown. 
Seumas went with her to see her up the road, with hell in his heart 
and a dirk in his belt, and they were out and away before the company 
knew that my Gentleman had claimed his right. 


Ill. 


My Gentleman was in his chamber, in trews and buckled shoon, 
clean shaven and point devise, like a man I saw once in a Lyons play, 
gulping quaichs of the red stuff, and nervous at the hands, glowering 
at a fire of bog-fir knots frizzling on the hearth, with his back to the 
half-open door of his bed-closet. A rap came at the door of the room he 
sat in, and a man put his head in to say a woman was waiting outside. 

“Let her in,” said the Gentleman, with a start to his feet and the 
wine glucking in his thrapple. There was a minute’s waiting, and then 
Short Ealasaid came in with a plaid on her head. 

“Whom in the devil’s name have we here?” cried my Gentleman. 

“ Ealasaid . 

“ Aye, where’s Ealasaid ; you're her tiring-woman, maybe?” 

“Me-the-day! no; I’m all that’s of her.” 

“You are Ealasaid! What Ealasaid, in God’s name ?” 

“Ealasaid of your own name and clan, master ; but now Ealasaid- 
bean-Seumas, your fox-hunter’s wife.” 

My father (peace with him!) would here tell that the Gentleman 
cursed high and low, far and near, by the black stones and all the imps 
of Ifrinn. The woman was trembling in terror, but thought it was 
because he would have preferred a couple of sheep. 

“We can still send the mutton up,” she put in. 
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And then my Gentleman, who, when it came to the bit, had some 
of the cavalier in him as was in all his race, behove to spare the plain 
dame’s feelings. In a flash, he smoothed his face, and laughed gaily, 
and turning to the woman with the Gael’s welcome—and that’s the open 
hand, “ Mistress,” he said, “you have married my fox-hunter. You 
are the daughter of—o “ 

“Tain Mor.” 

“Tain Mor, of course. I was wondering whether my good friend, 
lain, could have a maid old enough to marry. Mistress, you’re young, 
young at the business!” 

It was, I'll allow, rough flattery, that would fail in many a place I’ve 
been, but it found Ealasaid on the weak spot. She reddened to the 
crown of her head, put a young thing’s smile in her eyes, and laughed 
like water tinkling in a linn. “I am proud you mind my father,” said 
she. “We are of the Craignish folk and sib to yourself” (and there’s 
another clue for ye), “though our lot has been poor since the Bad Year.” 

Then, for the first time, my Gentleman had a notion whom he was 
speaking to. She was short and slit-lipped, but her father was 
duineuasatl,* and she had some gentility for all her thick shoon. 
“Madam,” said my Gentleman, with a bow, putting a deep chair 
for her beside the fire, “I am proud to have your father’s daughter 
here this night.” He was thinking of a tall girl with feet in the frothy 
boyne, and her bosom round and generous, and here was a fat little 
lump! “Wot ye what I sent for?” he asked, turning a queer-fashioned 
silver chain over in his fingers, 

“ Seumas said it was—it was . 

“Yes, mistress, it was; that same. The old cess, the jus prime 
noctis, as we say. To—to—kiss P 

“ Yes, my lord !” 

“To kiss—your hand and wish ye luck.” 

Ealasaid sat back stiff in her chair and her eyes looked questioning 
at the man. There was a red spot on her cheek, it might be the spot 
a woman has in anger, and my Gentleman was gleg enough to see it. 

“And to make you this little present,” he added fast, putting the 
chain in her lap. (It was the chain of a powder horn: at this moment 
I could put my hand on it.) “My anger, when ye entered, was because 
1 had not thought of something wiser-like for a cousin’s daughter.” 

“ My folk,” said the woman, a little short in the breath, “are of 





A gentleman. 
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a high spirit. If I thought there was a slight, and that I. was being 
lightlied a 

“Mistress, you will not think the kiss of the head of my house 
a slight,” said the cunning one, watching the lines on the corner of her 
mouth, the dry lips, and the restlessness of her hands. 

“It’s not that,” said Ealasaid. Then she gave a half sigh, smothered 
on the way, her eyes on the round white wrist of the best man in three 
parishes. 

“No!” cried my Gentleman in a confusion. “I was wrong to bring 
you here. It was but a whim; to-morrow would have done, and I cry 
your mercy.” 

He turned and drew back a curtain from the window to look out. 
The first streak of a grey day was over the Cowal hills, and on the low 
horn of the bay the cruisies were blinking in the marriage house. Over 
the house by the arches the night was black and thick. <A longing was 
at his heart, for the lowe was gone from it and he felt a lonely man. 
“I see the lights of the feast in your house,” he said. “I am sorry 
I should have taken you from the company, and made you miss a happy 
hour.” 

“The company,” said Ealasaid, “know what a Chief’s right is.” 
And she stood to her feet, pulling her plaid tight over her shoulders, 
unwillingly. She would have sat for a night on the chair for the sake 
of what might be jaloused. Then she added :—“ Indeed it’s true, for 
a kiss of the hand there might have been no such great hurry.” 

It was now my Gentleman’s turn to redden, and he swore soft in his 
clenched teeth. “ You must drink a cup with me, good-wife, before you 
go,” he said, pulling the stopper from an Islay silver flask and spilling 
a cup of it into a goblet. 

It was done so stately, with the air of his cunning race, my Gentle- 
man of Gentlemen, balanced on one hip, with a foot out, the goblet in 
his white hand, and reverence in his eyes! Ealasaid gasped down the 
last of her hopes with a mouthful of the claret and turned to the door 
with a slow step. “ Good-night,” she said over her shoulder. 

My Gentleman put out his hand eagerly, but had mind of his duty 
when he saw a little fire in the woman’s eyes. He looked at her mouth 
and swithered a second, then bent humbly over her hand with his lips 
on her hot fingers. “That’s my right,” said he. 

“They have another way of it in the town’s gossip,” said Ealasaid, 
balanced on the inside foot. 
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“Madam,” said my Gentleman, “ they’re aye clattering places, towns. 
A daughter of—of—of Iain Mor and the wife of the best fox-hunter in 
Albainn is her own mistress in my house. I'll send some one down the 
road with you.” 

There was a noise behind my Gentleman as he spoke and the bed- 
closet door swung back. Out stepped Seumas with his face flaming, 
and him putting a dirk in its sheath :—“ Your pardon, Chief, I’ll see my 
wife down. It’s as little as I could do.” 

“ What were you doing there ?” cried my Gentleman with a scowl. 

“I came round by the bridge, after seeing my wife in at your gate, 
and I found the window in-bye open.” 

“So! You had an eye on Ealasaid had you, Seumas?” breaking 
into a laugh. “You would grudge me the old cess, would you ?” 

The woman went softly out at the door, leaving the two men facing 
each other. 


“You missed death to-night twice by a hair’s-breadth,” said the fox- 
hunter, breathing thick and fast. 

My Gentleman looked under his brows at him. “ How?” said he. 

“Tf you had set a foot inside the bed-closet after my wife came to 


you, my dirk was in your back.” 

“ And the second time, my lad?” 

“The second time was just before your gentleman’s tongue came to 
you, and I thought you thought it not worth your while.” 

My Gentleman looked the man straight in the eyes and wondered 
at the quirks of nature. “Sir,” he said at last, “Ill not deny but 
had I been you, I’d have done it myself.” And he filled another 
quaich of the good French wine for the fox-hunter. 


NEIL Munro. 





THE CULT OF MARY CAMPBELL 


S there a Cult of Mary Campbell? So it is averred in The Centenary 
Burns, where, too, the statement is advanced that “persons of 
repute have taken the craze.” But, says a person—presumably “ of 

repute "—in Blackwooa, for April :—“ We know no cult, for cult it is, 
these gentlemen say, of Mary Campbell.” How, then, if there be a 
Cult, are we to account for this strange nescience in one who knows 
everything, and more, about Burns? At first the problem may well 
seem insoluble. But, after all, two explanations are possible. For 
one thing the omniscience of the Blackwood writer is peculiar. If 
that writer himself have not made all the discoveries of the Centenary 
editors before they were born, at least that writer knows that they were 
all made at some time in the far dim past; that writer was aware of 
the correspondence in Johnson’s Mustcal Museum—of which no living 
soul besides knows anything—“ from the beginning of time”; that 
writer is able—seemingly by sheer divination—to assert that Burns, 
who in his leisure moments was either “ daffin” or poetising, and never 
so much as opened a book, would not have even glanced at the Herd 
MS.; that writer tells you, as one having authority, that Burns was 
“no student,” that “he merely put in those floating fragments ”— 
caught, it would seem, as they fell from the clouds—with “ beautiful 
unconscious art,” art wholly unrelated to the past, but beautiful, and, 
indeed, miraculous, all the same ; and that writer gravely assures you 
that only sheer spite could move anybody to attempt a more intelligent 
explanation of Burns’s connexion with the older minstrelsy. Clearly, 
a writer in Blackwood who, in solemn earnest, can ask old Ebony’s 
readers to accept such delightful fiction as gospel, and the only true 
gospel, regarding Burns the song writer, must be the victim, either of 
some spirit-rapper, or of impressions dating (as Mr. Guppy says) 
“from boyhood’s breezy hour.” Now at the period of that writer’s 
breezy hour the Cult of Mary Campbell was somewhat inchoate, and 
might easily have escaped his attention. It may be, therefore, that 
this is an explanation, in part, of the writer’s ignorance of the Cult, 
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while the sole reason for not accepting it as an explanation in full is, 
that the writer’s sentiments regarding Mary Campbell are in very close 
accord with those of ardent Mariolaters. No one who was not, in spirit 
at least, a sectary, would calmly assume that the episode of Mary 
Campbell was, above all things, “pretty,” or denounce as an assault— 
inspired by pettyness, vindictiveness, malignancy, any and every sort of 
uncharity—the mere suggestion that Mary Campbell may have been 
but an average peasant after all. 

“ But,” it may be said, “one Disciple doesn’t make a Cult.” Are 
the sentiments of the writer in Alackwood peculiar to the writer in 
Blackwood? Or, does the writer in Blackwood share those sentiments 
with others? The answer is, that in the matter of Mariolatry the 
writer in Blackwood is but one of many. It is because of this, and 
because Mary Campbell has been placed on a quite peculiar pedestal of 
eminence as “a spiritualised Ideal of Peasant Womanhood,” that it 
becomes necessary to sift the facts and the fictions which have inspired 
the general delusion. 

The germs of the Cult are in Cromek ; and, if it were worth while, 
ensuing accretions and developments might be traced and figured until 
the appearance of the eminent Robert Chambers, by whose romantic 
and creative genius the Cult was enabled to take rank as a respectable, 
full-fledged, full-grown, superstition. As the result of inquiry and 
meditation, Chambers, apparently after much searching of heart, finally 
resumed his conclusions in this deliverance, which may be regarded as 
the Jocus classicus :— 

“There is, indeed, all desirable reason to believe that Mary was 
a character to have graced, if not even rectified, a companion spirit 
such as Burns, who, in subsequent years, might well have imagined that 
with her he could have been something different from what he was :—- 


“What conquest o’er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought, 
I had not wandered wild and wide 
With such an angel for my guide ; 
Nor heaven, nor earth, could then reprove me, 
If she had lived, and lived to love me.’” 


But what is the evidence on which he asks us to credit his wonderful 
theory? What but the witness of the young woman’s own mother ! 
Witness, not direct mind you, but as reported by her grandnephew, 
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Mr. J. C. Douglas, some sixty years after the young woman’s death! 
The mother, we are told, always spoke of her daughter as “a paragon 
of gentleness and amiability. Her sincerity was a quality which, above 
all others, the mother fondly dwelt on.” As if Jean Armour’s mother 
could not have borne similar testimony to the gentleness and amiability 
of ier particular paragon! As if, indeed, there were not every proba- 
bility that at one time she also deemed her daughter far too good for 
Robert Burns! Once propounded, however, such a beautiful and con- 
soling thought was found eminently acceptable by well-meaning persons, 
especially of the Clan Campbell, and these were soon prepared to 
corroborate the mother’s estimate in more or less devout and foolish 
terms. Thus, a writer in a Glasgow evening paper informed the world 
the other day that there was living in 1891—and might even be living 
to-day—a gentleman (nameless) who in his school-days knew one Julia 
M‘Neill, a relative of Mary Campbell, who knew Mary Campbell in 
her (Julia M‘Neill’s) school-days, and who informed him that it was a 
common remark that Mary “was too good for this world, and would 
not live long.” Of which all that need be said is, that this is just 
the sort of diet on which the conviction of the Mariolater waxes fat, 
and kicks. 

The sole possible interpretation of Chambers’s deliverance is that 
where Jean Armour failed, Mary Campbell—compacted of rarer 
elements and a finer clay—would almost certainly have succeeded. 
True, Chambers wrote elsewhere that “the gush of passion towards 
Mary did not long maintain the bright integrity”—(the “bright 
integrity” of a “ gush” !)—“ which was promised for it on the banks of 
the Faile,” and that “ it is tolerably evident from the songs that the idea 
of taking Mary along with him had soon been given up, if it were ever 
seriously entertained.” Thus lightly did the Bard dismiss this unique 
“companion spirit,” and resolve “to wander wild and wide” without 
his “angel by his side”! And thus, unconsciously and unthinkingly, 
does Chambers throw overboard his own wonderful theory. But if 
Chambers never realised the fatal contradiction between the actual 
conduct of Burns towards Mary, and his own wonderful theory of the 
influence that Mary—‘ there is all desirable reason to believe ”—would 
have exercised upon him, it is small wonder that his dream of a 
“rectified” Burns proved too seductive for the many, and that, 
disdaining acknowledged facts, they clung to the wonderful theory. 

But with this wonderful theory about Mary, Chambers must of 
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necessity conjoin a specially contumelious estimate of Jean; and this 
estimate was, therefore, capped by yet another deliverance which, as 
Stevenson himself was moved to swallow it bodily, may be regarded as 
the Jocus classicus on poor Armour. “ Perhaps, after all,” he wrote, “these 
revolutions in the ardent, vivacious mind of Burns are less astonishing 
than the fact (for it is one beyond all question) that the poet was not 
now, and never had been, exactly the favourite lover of Jean. There 
was, it seems, another person whom she fancied above him, though, as 
but too plainly appears, she had been unable to contend against the 
fascination of those dark eyes in which lay her fate.” He adduces 
absolutely no evidence for this “ fact,” which he sets down as “ beyond 
all question”; but it is generally supposed that the person he refers to 
was Robert Wilson (the name of no other outside lover has ever been 
associated with Jean, and of no other lover is Burns said to have been 
jealous). But this is how the same Chambers has already narrated the 
Wilson episode :—“ There was no other person in Paisley whom she 
knew, except a good-looking. young weaver named Robert Wilson, who 
was a native of Mauchline, and who had often danced with her at the 
balls there. Finding herself in want of money, she thought of applying 
for some to Wilson, whose profession was in those days so prosperous as 
to bring him in a considerable income. The young man called for her, 
spoke kindly, and advanced the little sum she required. He repeated 
the visit several times, and thus gave rise to a report which reached 
Mauchline that Jean and he were likely to form a match. In reality the 
young man acted at first under mere kindness, the utmost length he 
ever went afterwards was to tell Jean that, if she did not marry Burns, 
he would never take a wife while she remained disengaged.” Here, no 
doubt, is the germ of the Armour-in-Love Myth: such at least is the 
opinion of Mr. William Wallace. That gentleman, however, while 
rejecting the legend, has so far failed to master the work he was- 
professing to edit and revise, that he names as its creator not Robert 
Chambers (who was, of course, incapable of error), but R. L. S., who 
merely accepted a fact of Chambers’s avouching. To do so was 
certainly a mistake on the part of R. L. S., who, had he compared 
the legend and the story, would as certainly have seen that one or other 
must be false. Indeed, it took the genius of Robert Chambers so 
to fuse and interpenetrate the story about the Paisley weaver with the 
idle and mischievous gossip of Burns’s sister, Mrs. Begg, as to create a 
Myth which is wholly at variance with that story, be it false or true. 
Vol. XVI.—No., 97. 2x 
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Thus, then, the Cult of Mary Campbell in its consummate shape 
has its root in these twin theories of the romantic Chambers :—(1) that 
Mary Campbell would, “there is every desirable reason to believe,” have 
“rectified ” Robert Burns ; and (2) that his marriage with Jean Armour 
—who never really loved him—was a chief cause of his ruin These 
theories—supposed to be in part established by the allusions of Burns to 
Mary Campbell after her death—allusions not essentially different 
in character from those to many of his other loves: though, as was 
natural, her death imbued them with a certain tincture of sadness and 
regret, if not of remorse—have more or less affected the views of several 
writers who had perforce to go to Chambers for their “facts.” Even 
Mr. Leslie Stephen tells you that this passion made “the most 
enduring impression” on Burns. Thus, too, R. L. S.—although he did 
not for a moment suggest that, even in the case of Mary Campbell, 
Burns “touched the happy isle,” but, on the contrary, regarded the 
adventure as mainly a source of shame and remorse to him—so far 
accepted Chambers for his guide as to find in Burns’s marriage the 
active cause of Burns’s decline and fall. “Had he,” says Stevenson, 
“but known the truth! For this facile and empty-headed girl had 
nothing more in view than a flirtation, and her heart, from the first and 
on to the end of the story, was engaged by another man.” Such are 
the possibilities latent in the gossip of a sister about her brother’s wife! 
On the other hand Mr. Lang opines that “ the wedding was as fitted for 
Burns as any human marriage could be” (he does not pretend that this 
is saying very much either for Robert or for Jean). But, for all his 
approval, Mr. Lang must be regarded as a Mariolater, though a 
Mariolater of a rather milk-and-water habit. For has he not declared 
that “in Highland Mary (at least after she was dead) he (Burns) 
recognised an ideal”? Has he not-stated that Mary Campbell stands 
apart from “his (Burns’s) light loves,” and has he not said, with pity, 
that “the poor girl was all the Beatrice »—bare-legged or other—“ that 
Burns had”-? But is even such tame, half-hearted Marianism justified by 
the facts? Is the mere recognition of constancy in a dead mistress— 
for that is really all the special and peculiar recognition to be found in 
the Mary Campbell songs—necessarily the recognition, even in poetry, 
of an ideal? And how many ideals did Burns xo¢ recognise in’ poetry ? 
Again, what docs Mr. Lang exactly mean by “light loves”> Was 
Clarinda or was she not a “light love”? ‘And is Mr. Lang preparea 
to state’ his. belief on oath that Mary Campbell was in no sense a 
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“light love”? And, as to her being “all the Beatrice he had,” was it 
not rather his misfortune, or at least his fate, either to have had no 
Beatrice at all or to have had too many Beatrices ? And, even supposing 
Mr. Lang’s view be the right one, is it complimentary either to Burns 
or the “poor girl”? Or does it amount to anything more than that 
the “poor girl” died, and that the “light loves” did not? Supposing 
that Jean Armour (let us say) had died—especially before the quarrel — 
and Mary Campbell had lived, would not Jean Armour have been “all 
the Beatrice that Burns had”? A much more ardent sectary was the 
late Professor Nichol, who described either Mary Campbell or the 
attachment (it is hard to say which) as the “ White Rose” which “ grew 
up and bloomed among his (Burns’s) passion flowers.” This is beautiful, 
beautiful imagery, no doubt ; but in any case the White Rose seems 
to have been more highly valued after it was “wede away” than 
when it was “blooming alone” among the passion flowers. Such are 
the things done in the green tree of Mariolatry. The monument at 
Dunoon bears ample and pathetic witness to those done in the dry. 
Now, from the date of the /ocus classicus in*1851, down to the 
unveiling at Dunoon in July, 1896, of the memorial to the “ precious 
treasure, the inestimable blessing,” which “ Burns possessed only for 
five months after their memorable betrothal,” the Cult has been 
associated with the Episode Theory of Mary Campbell: with a Mary 
Campbell, that is, who consoled the Bard “ episodically during Armour's 
repudiation of him.” What, then, are the facts of the Consolation ? 
Briefly, these :—(1) Burns was discarded by Jean Armour—overborne 
by her parents—in the February, or early in the March, of 1786. 
(2) As the result of this outrage to his pride, his paternal feelings, 
and his affection for Armour, his “ maddening passions” (R. B. to 
Arnot) “roused to tenfold fury, bore over their banks with impetuous, 
resistless force, carrying every check and principle before them.” 
(3) The aforesaid passions having “sunk into a lurid calm,” he began 
to “lift up his grief-worn eye—to look—for another wife.” Accordingly’, 
(4) after a few preliminaries, of which there is no record, he betrothed’ 
himself to Mary Campbell, and parted with her on the 14th May; 
that (so he says) she might go home and make arrangements for 
their marriage. (5) He never saw her again, but arranged that she 
shculd mezt kim at the autumn’s end at Greenock, where, however, 
she had scarce landed ere she was seized by a malignant fever, which 
hurried his poor: girl to the grave before he could even hear of her 
2X2 
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illness. (6) In addition to these statements—all Burns’s—we have 
the lyrics, especially Thou Ling’ring Star and Highland Mary 
together with that hypochondriacal fustian in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop. 
The only witness as to Mary Campbell worth serious consideration 
is this of Burns himself. Even Mr. Wallace makes so little account 
of the testimony of Mary’s relatives—by which Chambers sets such 
store—that not merely does he affirm that “her story,” as Chambers 
gives it, “cannot be regarded as a portion of the absolutely authentic 
history of Burns,” but also—/orresco referens !—he tells you that the 
Highland Lassie “ may not have been Mary Campbell” (the italics are his) 
after all ! 

Now, Burns’s testimony as to the Highland Lassie—whether Mary 
Campbell or another—is almost wholly discounted by (1) the general 
ruling of Gilbert upon the “white roses” in his brother’s lyrics, and 
(2) by the character of the whole relation, whether episodic or not. As 
to Gilbert’s ruling, this is how Robert celebrated Nanie Fleming :— 


Her face is fair, her heart is true, 
. As spotless as she’s bonie, O! 

The opening gowan, wet wi’ dew, 

Nae purer is than Nanie, O! 


And here is Gilbert’s comment :—“ Nanie was a farmer’s daughter in 
Tarbolton parish, named Fleming, to whom the poet paid some of that 
roving attention which he was continually devoting to some one. Her 
charms were indeed mediocre, and what she had were sexual, which 
indeed was the characteristic of the greater part of his mistresses. He 
was no Platonic lover, whatever he might pretend, or suppose of 
himself.” Gilbert—an outspoken, straightforward, level-headed man— 
had read Thou Ling’ring Star and Highland Mary, and every scrap 
that his brother is known to have written on the Highland Lassie ; 
but never did he give the faintest hint that here was a miraculous 
exception to the general rule. On the contrary, the plain and only 
purport of his note is that any such references by his brother, however 
enthusiastic and exalted, are extremely deceptive, and must be taken 
with whole cellars full of salt. 

Burns’s own testimony being thus radically vitiated, we have to 
consider its appearance in connexion with the circumstances of the 
Episode. Is Burns’s testimony—such as it is—so corroborated or 
elucidated by those circumstances as to warrant the /ocus aassicus 
of Chambers, the strong anti-Armourism of R. L. S., the mildly 
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orthodox assumptions of Mr. Lang, the beautiful imagery of Professor 
Nichol, the monument at Dunoon, or the uncharitable gabble of the 
writer in Blackwcod? All these manifestations, be it remembered, 
are the direct and positive outcome of the Episode Theory. And 
what does this Theory imply? It implies that a very paragon, 
of proprieties and perfections all compact, without hesitation and 
without halt, on the shortest possible notice and without consulting 
with anybody, betrothed herself to a man who was, or who had 
just been, running into all sorts of dissipation and riot, and who, 
already the father of one child by an unmarried woman, had been 
discarded of late by another unmarried woman, whose husband he 
supposed himself to have been, and who was expecting soon to produce 
him yet another bastard ; (2) that, while he had not even a kirk certificate 
as a bachelor and was practically destitute, she, the paragon, was willing 
to take him at once, and immediately set out to announce her intention 
to her parents ; (3) that Burns prepared himself for parting on Sunday 
(the 14th May) with the companion spirit, which was to “rectify” him, 
by writing and transcribing The Court of Equity on the Friday and 
Saturday (the meeting is dated 12th May), in which he boasts of his 
“duplicate pretension” to the chair, by which he means the two 
processes for fornication in which he had already figured before the 
Kirk Sessions; and (4) that he had no sooner divided from his 
“priceless treasure” than he began to forget her, so that (to use the 
glowing language of Chambers-Wallace) :—“ Within a very few weeks 
after his parting from her, we find him, in a letter to a friend, speaking 
of Jean as still holding sway over his affections.” And this is how he 
“spoke”:—“I can have no nearer idea of the place of eternal punishment 
than what I have felt in my own breast on her (that is Jean Armour’s) 
account. I have tried to forget her. I have run into all kinds of 
dissipation and riot, mason meetings, drinking matches, and other 
mischief to drive her out of my head, but all in vain.” Thus on the 
Episode Theory—the theory of the /ocus classicus, and the Monument, 
and, zolens volens, the theory also of Mr. Wallace—the White Rose 
of Professor Nichol, and Mr. William Wallace—for of course no 
“serious Burns student” cou/d resist the White Rose business—“ grew 
up and bloomed ” not so much “in the midst of his passion flowers,” 
as in the midst of “all kinds of dissipation and riot,” and was in fact a 
part of the “other mischief” by which he sought to put Jean Armour 
out of his thoughts. And on this wise runs, what is, to quote the 
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genial writer in Blackwood, the “pretty story of his parting from his 
Highland Lass.” 

Now, while the monument at Dunoon—which grew out of Chambers 
his’ /ocus classicus and the Episode Theory—was nearing completion, 
Chambers his /ocus classicus was being quietly consigned to oblivion by 
its author’s reviser, Mr. William Wallace; and while Mr. Wallace (sore 
exercised, as he was, to depict Burns as the model burgess of Dumfries : 
a barley-sugar Bard who needed no “rectifying,” being a perfect 
pattern of every first-class burgess virtue), was finding it impossible 
to do such violence to the manes of his respected predecessor as to 
1eject, directly and wholly, either the Marian tradition or the Episode 
Theory, more intelligent members of the Cult were beginning to 
discern that, if the Episode Theory were retained, the reputation of 
Beatrice or the reputation of Burns, or the reputations of both, 
would be horribly in danger of attaint. This discernment has been 
very clearly set forth in two papers, the one in The Agnostic Journal, 
the other (and the more elaborate) by Mr. R. M. Lockhart, in The 
Westminster Review for February, 1897; and this is how, not Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson, “those Pagans, full of pride,” but Mr. R. M. 
Lockhart, resumes the situation :—“ Mr. William Wallace, in an 
appendix to the first volume of his edition of Chambers (1896), 
waxes wroth over the identification of Mary with a woman who 
may fitly be described as an amateur prostitute; but does not the 
Episode Theory justify some such process? Surely, unless Mary 
had been a worthless woman, meant only to be a temporary mistress, 
Burns would not, while under engagement to her, have made such 
a fuss about Jean Armour. Alternatively, if Mary was really all that 
Burns pictures her, his conduct in the light of the Episode Theory is 
that of a scoundrel.” 

Indeed, the position of this “serious Burns student” (so Mr. Wallace 
describes himself), petrified as it were in an eternal attitude of fascina- 
tion between Bonie Jean and the Highland Lassie, is too distressing 
to permit of levity. To anybody absolutely convinced of Burns’s 
genuine and abiding passion for Jean, Mary Campbell, as conceived 
by the Mariolater, becomes a superfluity, and worse; but Mr. Wallace 
must needs also be a Mariolater, and facts—if not Robert Chambers— 
compel him not to reject the Episode Theory of Mary Campbell as 
impossible. Being none the less violently persuaded, either that Burns 
needed no rectifying, or that Jean had proved herself his proper rectifier, 
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he quietly lets drop the /ocus classicus of Chambers, which was meanwhile 
culminating in the monument at Dunoon, and he covers the manceuvre 
by a high-sounding “vindication” of Mary Campbell: a demonstr:- 
tion, that is, to his own vast satisfaction, that the “dear, departed 
never-to-be-dishonoured shade” of Burns’s Highland Lassie could not 
possibly have been the Mary Campbell of the Dundonald records. This 
of course, as Mr. R. M. Lockhart in substance points out, is merely to 
“pay tithes of mint, and anise, and cummin,” and to neglect the 
“weightier matters of the law.” As to the cogency of Mr. Wallace’s 
reasoning, even in respect of the particular matter, it is needless to 
express an opinion. Enough to say that his main argument is that 
the Mary Campbell of the Dundonald records could not, from the 
nature of the case, have been the Highland Lassie of Burns. But 
no sooner has the demonstrator demonstrated, or thought he has 
demonstrated, this than he whispers you that the Highland Lassie 
may not have been Mary Campbell after all! In other words, 
not only may his demonstration have been labour in vain but also, 
the monument at Dunoon may eternise the fame ‘of the wrong 
Highland Lassie! Yet, scarce has he got out this “ memorable 
and tremendous” whisper, ere he proceeds, without a smile, to give 
a circumstantial history of the Mary Campbell Bible at Ayr, with a 
list of the purchasers; and, notwithstanding the whisper, never does 
he allow it for a moment to be seen that he is simply poking fun 
at these worthy enthusiasts as the probable victims of some devilish 
conspiracy! Of course, Mr. Wallace himself was met by this 
difficulty :—that whether Mary Campbell was the Highland Lassie 
or not, it is almost beyond the possibility of doubt that Burns 
did have relations with Mary Campbell, and that, if there were a 
Highland Lassie on the spot in addition to Mary Campbell, however 
this might better the Highland Lassie’s case, it is by no means plain 
that it would better the case of Burns. In fact it is quite clear that it 
would be much better for Mr. Wallace, if not for Robert Burns, if Mary 
Campbell had never been born. “If,” says the writer in Blackwood, 
“ Burns chose to make a pretty story of his parting from his Highland 
Lass, is that a reason for saying that it was all a fable, and that there 
was no Mary at all? unless she be identified with a certain Mary 
Campbell of indifferent repute?” That is not the purport—as the 
writer in Blackwood supposes—of any statement in The Centenary 
Burns ; but it is very much the purport—so far as there is a purport— 
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of the statements made by Mr. William Wallace ; and it is only too 
evident that nothing would give him, and many others, more heartfelt 
relief than to know that the pretty story of Burns’s “parting from 
his Highland Lass” zs “all a fable,” and that, as in the case of 
Mrs. Harris, that other classic of the genre, there never was “no sich 
a person.” 

The Mary Campbell of the Episode Theory could never have been 
the Mary Campbell of the Mariolater ; but Mr. Lockhart and others 
exaggerate in supposing that she must of necessity have been what 
they call “a worthless woman,” or even the Mary Campbell of the 
Dundonald records, who was not—unless we take Richmond’s evidence 
as well as that of the Session register—“an amateur prostitute,” but 
merely a woman who had had a “ misfortune ”—just as Jean Armour 
had a “misfortune.” Yet it is not in the nature of things incredible 
—notwithstanding the innocent scorn of Mr. Wallace—that Burns 
betrothed himself to a woman who had a “ misfortune,” especially when 
his reputation and his fortunes were at their zenith. On the contrary, 
the respectable father of Jean Armour (in for a misfortune through 
Farmer Burns, just as the Dundonald Mary Campbell had been in for 
a misfortune through Farmer Hay) had every expectation that his 
daughter, notwithstanding her misfortune, might get betrothed to a 
person both richer and better reputed than her seducer. Neither the 
ideas of Robert Burns nor the ideas of Mauchline on such a subject 
were so delicate as the ideas of the would-be vindicators of Mary 
Campbell and her Bard. True, the writer in Blackwood will tell you 
that “merry-begot” is not a pretty word. To which the only answer 
is that it is the word which best expresses the sense ; that it is quite fit 
to stand alongside of “bastard,” or even “ illegitimate child” ; and that 
it is quite as pretty as the circumstances permit. But, of course, any 
literary offence against prettiness is a different matter. Thus, the 
excrescence in Blackwood, beginning “though with the comfortable 
conviction ”—and the vain repetition of such excrescences is only an 
aggravation—is, as literature, the reverse of pretty: is, in fact, that 
most melancholy of ineptitudes, an abortive personality, too feeble to 
be called bad form, and quite too ineffective to be even insolent. 
Be this as it may, however, “merry-begot” is on the Episode Theory, 
in the opinion of many, a word quite pretty enough to be used in 
connexion with the “episode of Highland Mary.” 

And if the Dundonald Mary Campbell be rejected as impossible— 
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and of course it has not been proved that the Mary Campbell of Burns 
was the Dundonald Mary Campbell—it is, on the other hand, plain 
that one who could betroth herself with such breathless haste to 
“rantin, rovin, Robin,” ought not to be regarded, in the absence of all 
evidence save that which is suggested by the regretful allusions of the 
said “ Robin,” as being of different clay from the Jean she purposed to 
supplant. These regretful allusions do nut even prove that Mary 
Campbell—though it may be that she loved her Bard: probably with | 
incere devotion—made a deep impression on him. Considered in the 
light of his actual conduct, they tend, rather, to prove the opposite ; 
for the very fact that he merely loved her episodically while he loved 
Jean Armour “to distraction” all the time, might make him in his 
regret and remorse—such are the jugglings of the male human heart— 
cherish more dearly her image after death. Moreover, there is this to 
be remembered : that the more completely you vindicate the fame of 
Mary Campbell, the more severely must you reprobate the conduct of 
Robert Burns; and that assuredly his memory is rather insulted than 
honoured by the ecstatic eulogizing of a merely imaginary Mary 
Campbell, at the expense of his wedded wife, wlio was tested as Mary 
Campbell was not, and who, when all is said, was pretty certainly the 
best and most suitable helpmeet he could in his circumstances have 
found. “I can fancy,” so he wrote, and that not in a letter to a friend, 
but in his own private journal—“I can fancy, but have never seen 
where, I could have made a better choice.” And there is never a word 
of the wonderful Highland Lassie neither ! 

Of course we are reminded that the Episode Theory is rejected 
by many. Well, that is not exactly how the matter stands. The 
wish, rather than the power, is father to the rejection; and, even 
were the mere desire to reject a sufficient reason for rejecting, 
to reject is but to leap from the frying-pan into the fire. But 
the Antiepisodists seek to avoid the fire in telling you that they 
decline to face the question of secrecy or mystification. “No mere 
mortal,” says the writer in Zhe Westminster Review, “could deal with 
arguments of this sort, and I am not going to try.” This may be 
discretion; but it is not that discretion which is the better part of 
valour. Rather is it the discretion of the ostrich, which, at the approach 
of danger, buries its head in the sand. Certainly unless the Anti- 
Episodists try something more than this, they will accomplish nothing 
of any benefit t» Mariolatry. Had Burns merely said that the Highland 
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Lassie was a dead sweetheart, there would be nothing, or almost nothing, 
to comment upon, although his reserve would even then be hard to 
understand. But he said either too much or too little. He introduced 
the Highland Lassie to his readers not as one of many sweethearts 
but, apparently, as his betrothed, and his betrothed on the very 
eve of marriage. How, except on the Episode Theory, are we to 
explain the bootless hurry to make arrangements for “their projected 
_ change of life”? Select the year you will, reject the tradition of 
Mary Campbell, immolate the Bible at Ayr, demolish the monument 
at Dunoon, and choose with Mr. Wallace—if he and his co-sectaries can 
ever be so far emboldened as to choose anything—a nameless Highland 
Lassie. And you have still to explain why this nameless Highland 
Lassie hurried from her situation to arrange for marriage ; why Burns, 
not only remained stolidly inactive in his preparation but, did not even 
introduce her to his relatives, nor breathe a word to any human soul 
of the betrothal ; and why, if the whole affair was merely a marriage 
arrangement like other marriage arrangements, it should have been 
gone about so underhandedly, and should remain enshrouded—as on 
this theory it does: while on the Episode Theory it does not—in 


such impenetrable mystery. And, after all, a Mariolatry springing 
from the ashes of the Bible at Ayr, or rising on the ruins of the 
monument at Dunoon, must be regarded as a folly too absurd for 
discussion. 


H. and H. 





BRITAIN’S PRIORITY ON THE MIDDLE 
NIGER 


MONGST the political questions which call for solution, there are 
A few more important to the progress of the world than the 
prevention, if practicable, of the occasional irritation displayed 
in France towards Great Britain. While the material advantage to 
civilization of cordial relations between the two greatest colonizing 
Powers is obvious, most thinking Englishmen desire also, as a matter 
of sentiment, to be on good terms with a people to which they are 
indebted for so much that makes life worth living from both the 
mental and the physical ‘point of view. I propose to touch on one 
only of the minor causes of irritation with which I happen to be 
familiar: the controversy, namely, as to French and British rights in 
the regions of the Middle Niger. 

It would be vain to hope to modify the attitude of the extreme 
section of the French Colonial party, which, in order to attain legitimate 
aims in Africa and Asia, has exerted itself to foster Anglophobia in 
France. In the eagerness of pursuit, that section has thrown off all sense 
of fairness towards opponents. In its ably-written organs, calumnies 
from obviously prejudiced sources are published as proved facts; while 
personal attacks are so persistent and so numerous that even a summary 
of those relating to the Niger Company alone would fill a good-sized 
volume. Two amusing instances will suffice as types of the whole 
series, 

When the French gunboat, the Ardent, was stranded for several 
months in the Lower Niger without provisions and with a fever-stricken 
crew, a well-known Parisian newspaper protested against the barbarity 
shown by the Niger Company’s officials—one of whom was specially 
named—in refusing assistance to these Europeans in distress, and 
declared that, being “scarcely human,” they were fitted only for 
residence “in a zoological garden.” The substance of the article, 
which was couched throughout in similar language, was reproduced 
in many French newspapers. The humour of this incident lies in 
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the fact that the French Government had just before transmitted to 
the Niger Company, through the British Government, its thanks 
for the prompt and effective assistance of every kind afforded to 
the Ardent. The second instance occurred at a later date, when 
another highly respectable organ of the colonial group adopted, for 
‘the first time, the system of cross headings in capitals, simply in 
order to give prominence to the epithets “négrier,” “ 
teur,” “assassin,” which it applied to myself, and developed with more 
vehemence than logic in the text under each heading. 

It is desirable to allude to this attitude of the extreme colonial 
group in view of Sir Charles Dilke’s recent contention in the House 
of Commons: that the Niger Company should meet its traducers with 
contradiction instead of silence. Now, the policy of exposure was in 
one case fully tried. It resulted ultimately in giving to the author 
of the calumnies of that day the very notoriety at which he had 
aimed ; as, on each occasion, he and his supporters ignored the refu- 
tations by the Niger Company, and utilised the public attention 
attracted by those refutations to restate all the original calumnies 
as if they were undisputed. To repeat this error would be to aggravate 
an evil as yet insufficiently known: namely, that French officers who 
leave Africa grateful for the kindnesses of Englishmen there, find their 
work ignored by the colonial party if they acknowledge British services, 
and their careers assured by advertisement if they consent to insinuate 
that they have had to struggle against the English. It is to the honour 
of most French officers in West Africa that they have resisted this 
constant and powerful pressure to sacrifice their consciences to their 
careers. 


”» « 


voleur,” “men- 


But while it is useless to appeal to the extreme colonial section, the 
case is entirely different as regards the general French Press and public. 
The perusal, as part of my daily work, of everything written on Western 
Africa by both Parisian and provincial newspapers, has convinced me 
that the occasional irritation on Nigerian questions of the general 
public has arisen from a mistaken impression that France possesses, by 
priority of exploration and interests, sentimental rights to the regions of 
the Middle Niger, where the British are supposed to have made their 
appearance at a later period, and to have shown a spirit of aggression 
or, at any rate, of desire to interfere with the legitimate expansion of a 
friendly nation. It is not surprising that, under this impression, even 
moderate minds in France should feel inclined to condone efforts to 
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violently dispossess Great Britain of political rights acquired under the 
recognised rules of international comity. 

Let me not be misunderstood as supposing that priority of explora- 
tion or commercial interests in uncivilised countries is admitted by the 
Governments of colonising Powers as a sufficient basis of political rights. 
My point is that public sentiment is a force which neither Parliaments 
nor Foreign Offices can long resist, and that public sentiment in France 
has been misdirected owing to forgetfulness or want of knowledge of 
the modern history of the Niger. Since Great Britain cannot afford, as 
a matter of general policy, to allow her long acquired and publicly 
notified rights to be “jumped” by armed aggression, it is a matter of no 
little importance to remind the public on both sides of the Channel of 
the often told story of the great West African river. I propose then to 
give a very brief historical summary which, if admitted as correct, clearly 
shows the priority of Great Britain in that region, and which, if con- 
tested, will be open to correction. 

Some definition of the- term “ Middle Niger” is desirable at the 
outset. Neglecting the highest, the practically unnavigable, waters 
near the sources of the Niger in the Sierra Leone hinterland, now 
handed over to France, the river falls naturally into three fairly equal 
divisions. The term “Upper Niger” is generally applied to the long 
stretch of navigable river flowing downwards from Bamako past Tim- 
buctoo to the earliest rapids. Great Britain has always admitted the 
political claims of France to the regions on both banks of this section, 
owing to their proximity to the French colony of Senegambia, from 
which that part of the river can be best approached for the practical 
purposes of commerce. The name “Lower Niger” is given to the 
section navigable for purposes of commerce from the sca to the lowest 
rapids. The political rights of Great Britain over the regions on both 
banks of this section are, I believe, not disputed by any person of 
authority in France. The Middle Niger is the section, from 600 to 
1,000 miles in length, which, though navigable in parts, is not practic- 
able for the transit of commerce by water from the Lower Niger to the 
Upper Niger or vice versd. It is true that this unnavigability of the 
Middle Niger for commercial purposes, which Great Britain put forward 
uncontested at the Berlin Conference ’84—5, has since been denied by 
one French traveller, and consequently by a number of French writers 
in the Press ; but the question has been finally set at rest by the recent 
journey from Bamako to the mouth of the river by Lieutenant Hourst 
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and his companions. The difficulties encountered by Lieut. Hourst, 
owing to the natural obstacles of the Middle Niger, render his journey 
one of the most remarkable among recent travels in Africa. I have 
designedly stated the length of this unnavigable section as from 600 to 
1,000 miles, in order to avoid controversy on an immaterial point. The 
lowest estimate, 600 miles of unnavigable river, is sufficient to dispose 
of the absurd assertion, recently disseminated through the Press, that 
the jealous action of the British Niger Company is blocking the natural 
road from the ocean to the French possessions on the Upper Niger. 
The recent striking speech of M. Chaudié, Governor-General of 
French West Africa, pointing out that France’s proper road to the 
Niger is from the Senegal coast on the west, should be weighed by 
every Frenchman who desires to promote the interests of his own 
country and not merely to annoy the English. It will be found in the 
last January number of the Bulletin du Comité de [Afrique Francaise, 
the official organ of the colonial group. 

In dealing, however briefly, with the modern history of the Middle 
Niger, it is impossible to exclude all reference to that of the great river 
as a whole. Its modern story commences with Mungo Park, who, 
starting from the Atlantic coast a little more than a century ago and 
travelling through regions now part of French Senegal, was the first 
European to reach the river. He struck it at Sego, below Bamako on 
the Upper Niger, a large section of which he then explored. But his 
more celebrated journey was that commenced in January, ’05, in which, 
again reaching the Niger basin from the Atlantic coast, he followed the 
Upper Niger and Middle Niger down to a little below the town of 
Boussa, the capital of a country of the same name, which now extends 
from between Say and Illo down to the frontier of Ilorin. Here Park 
lost his life. If priority of exploration could sustain a claim to political 
preponderance, the life and death of Mungo Park, the first explorer of 
the basin of the Niger, would undoubtedly confirm that preponderance 
to Great Britain. The next European to reach the Niger was another 
Scotchman, Major Laing, of the Yorkshire Light Infantry, who after 
preliminary travels in the Sierra Leone hinterland, decided to change his 
base of operations to the Mediterranean coast. He left Tripoli in ’25 
and on the 18th August, ’26, reached Timbuctoo, near which city he 
was soon afterwards murdered. Laing was interesting as being the first 
European who actually visited Timbuctoo ; but as he did not explore 
the Middle Niger region, his travels give no special claim to priority in 
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that direction. The same remark applies to Réné Caillé, the first, and 
for many years the only, Frenchman to visit the Niger basin, as his 
travels were also confined to the regions of the Upper Niger. Réné 
Caillé, who had been aroused by reading the 7ravels of Mungo Park, 
adopted like him the route from the West or Senegal Coast, and leaving 
the Rio Nunez on the 19th April, ’27, reached Timbuctoo just a year 
later. Thence he travelled to Fez and Tangiers. The hardships 
undergone by Caillé were almost incredible, and his name is rightly 
cherished by Frenchmen as one of the most courageous and successful 
of African explorers. So far, however, Mungo Park remained the only 
explorer of the Middle Niger regions. In ’23 to ’25, Major Denham 
and Captain Clapperton made their celebrated journey on behalf of the 
British Government from Tripoii to Kano and Sokoto and arrived 
within five days’ march of the river itself. The countries explored by 
that expedition are, indeed, Middle Niger regions; but, being on the 
east of the great river, where no serious French claim is made, British 
priority in that direction needs no confirmation. The journey Jed, 
however, to one of the greatest geographical discoveries of the age, 
involving more than one exploration of the Middle Niger regions. 
Captain Clapperton, disappointed at not having reached the river, 
induced the British Government to allow him to change his base 
of operations to the Gulf of Guinea, and, within two months cf 
returning home from his long wanderings in the Central Sudan, 
he sailed for Badagry near Lagos. Thence he led an expedition 
northward through Yoruba land, Boussa city, and the Middle Niger 
regions to Sokoto, where he died, about twenty months after leaving the 
coast. Captain Pearce, of the Royal Navy, Dr. Morrison, a naval sur- 
geon, and Dr. Dickson, a Scotch medical man, had previously succumbed 
to the climate or the treachery of the natives. Clapperton’s servant, 
Richard Lander, whose statue dominates the highest eminence near 
Truro in his native county of Cornwall, found himself the only European 
survivor at Sokoto of the expedition. It was then that Lander proved 
that his humble origin, his imperfect education and his want of adequate 
support could not discourage his heroic determination to solve the problem 
of the course of the Niger to the ocean, After an adventurous journey 
to Kano and a journey southwards in the vain hopes of finding in that 
direction the unknown course of the river, he returned to Sokoto and 
thence retraced his steps through the Middle Niger regions by Boussa 
city to Badagry on the Guinea Coast. On reaching England, he, after 
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great efforts, induced the British Government to contribute a parsimonious 
sum which only enabled him to take with him his brother John. They 
followed on this occasion a somewhat different route from Badagry to 
Boussa city, and thence traced the Niger down to its mouths on the Gulf 
of Guinea in’30 and ’31. The explorations of MacGregor Laird resulting 
from Lander’s great discovery, and the commercial voyages up the Niger 
under his auspices, fully established the priority of British exploration and 
commerce on the Lower Niger. 

The next exploration of the Niger regions was that organised by 
the British Government in ’49 under Mr. Richardson, to which was 
appointed a German, Dr. Barth, who after Richardson’s death took 
command. If Mungo Park was the first and Richard Lander the 
most successful of Nigerian explorers, Dr. Barth merits the name of 
the “complete traveller,” from the extent of his explorations and 
the wealth of information that he gave the world in his remarkable 
book, which remains the best handbook of Sudan travel. But while 
Germany is rightly proud of Barth’s nationality, it must always be 
remembered that the expedition was a British expedition, equipped 
by the British Government and reporting to British authorities. Barth 
explored more thoroughly than had before been done the Middle Niger 
regions, crossed the river at Say, and travelled direct across the great 
bend of the Niger to Timbuctoo, whence he returned to Say, following 
the banks of the river. The remainder of his travels from Sokoto to 
Tripoli and his previous journeys to Bornu, Baghirmi and Adamawa, 
does not affect the subject of this article. 

The first journey to Boussa by way of the Lower Niger, from its 
mouth on the Gulf of Guinea, was made in ’57-58 by Lieut. Glover, 
R.N.—afterwards celebrated as Sir John Glover—who accompanied Dr. 
Baikie in his expedition up the Niger in the Dayspring, on behalf of 
the British Government. Glover's charts up to Boussa are still the 
official Admiralty charts. A most interesting diary of this expedition 
has just been lent to me by one of the survivors, Inspector-General 
Francis Davis, R.N. It is well worthy of publication. 

I shall but refer in passing to Germany’s great travellers, Rohlfs, 
Oscar Lenz, an Austrian in German employ, and Flegel, and to those 
of Italy, Matteucci and Massari; partly because, with the exception of 
Flegel, they only approached, and did not enter, the Middle Niger regions 
with which this article deals, partly because their labours do not affect 
the question of priority as between France and England, and partly 
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because in their time the age of exploration had given way to the age 
of commerce and political influence. 

In ’79 the British trading companies, which had for some years 
previously been opening up the Lower Niger to commerce, amalgamated 
into the United African Company. Being the only Europeans in the 
Niger, they carried their operations up to the commencement of the 
Middle Niger, and in imitation of the East India Company in its earlier 
stages, they began to exercise political influence over the tribes and 
states bordering the whole Lower Niger, their object (’79 to 82) being 
to acquire a position which would justify a demand for recognition by 
Royal Charter. 

Two years later France made her first advance from Senegambia 
into the basin of the Upper Niger under Gallieni—at that time a 
captain—and gradually established herself in that region; but she 
never approached the Middle Niger, by exploration, by occupation, or 
commerce, until after Great Britain had in ’90 concluded (1) the Anglo- 
French agreement known.as the Say-Barua line, and (2) through the 
Niger Company, a political agreement with Boussa. 

It is unnecessary to say much on the ephemeral appearance in the 
Lower Niger of two powerful French Companies, inasmuch as their 
operations commenced long after those of the British Companies. They 
never penetrated to the Middle Niger, and all their interests were, after 
a few years’ intense struggle, bought out by the National African 
Company, just before the meeting of the Berlin Conference. 

In ’85 the National African Company, as the United African 
Company had now become, recognised that the time had arrived to 
extend its influence into the Middle Niger regions. It accordingly 
dispatched Hamilton, an ex-naval officer, and Greenshields, a Scotch 
commercial agent, to Boussa city to conclude a treaty with the King. 
On their arrival they found that he had left his capital for Kunji, one 
hundred and twenty miles further up stream. They accordingly followed 
him there, and at last obtained a treaty which, though partly commercial 
in character, also placed the foreign relations of the kingdom of Boussa 
in the hands of the British Company. Similar treaties were obtained 
at Sokoto and Gandu by Joseph Thomson in the same year, and 
subsidies have been regularly paid to all three potentates since that 
date. The following year the National African Company at last 
obtained the long sought-for Charter, and thus secured validity for 
political rights which previously had no international value. 
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In '89, the Niger Company received an intimation that it might be 
well to have a more clearly political treaty with Boussa, and early in ’90 
Mr. Lister, a senior executive officer of the Niger Company, concluded 
such a treaty, which has more than once been published in the British 
Press and copied in its essential points into the French Press. The 
treaty among other things placed under British protection the entire 
Boussa territory which, as far as the west bank of the Middle Niger is 
concerned, extends from the frontier of Ilorin on the south to a little 
beyond IIlo, a town not far below Say, on the north. Later in the same 
year France and Great Britain agreed on a line of demarcation from 
Say to Barua separating the French and British spheres. 

This completes the summary of historical facts establishing Britain’s 
priority on the Middle Niger in exploration, commerce, and political 
treaties with native rulers, at a time when no French explorer, merchant, 
missionary or political agent had ever approached that region ; but it may 
be useful to add a few words on the recent contention of the unofficial 
French Press that, under the General Act of Berlin’85, the establishment of 
a military post by one European Power in any spot where another Power 
has no military post, overrides previous treaty rights of that other Power. 
No one can contest the authority of “ The Protocols and General Act of 
the West African Conference” (’85) as agreed by the Plenipotentiaries 
of the fourteen nations represented at Berlin. There are two points 
worth noting. Art. 34 of the General Act restricts to possessions on 
the coasts of the African Continent the obligation of a Power assuming 
a Protectorate to notify the fact to the other Signatory Powers. As a 
matter of fact, England has notified her Protectorate of Boussa territory 
to France; but there was no necessity for her doing so. Art. 35 of the 
General Act also restricts to possessions on the coasts of the African 
Continent “the obligation to ensure the establishment of authority 
sufficient to protect existing rights.” A curious point is that these 
restrictions to the coasts were solely due to the representations of the 
French Plenipotentiary, M. le Baron de Courcel, since then the 
Ambassador of France in London. On page 209 of the British Blue 
Book, Africa No. 4 (’85) will -be found (Protocol } No. 8—sitting of 
January 31st, 85) the following paragraph :— 

“In the same connection, the French Plenipotentiary placed it on 
record that new occupaticns on the coasts of the African continent were 
alone alluded to in the Declaration.” 

Again on page 214 of the same edition—under the heading “Annex I 
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to Protocol, No. 8, Report of the Commission charged with the exami- 
nation of the Project of Declaration respecting the new Occupations on 
the Coasts of Africa” —will be found the following remarks :— 

“The Project of Declaration only had the African coasts in view. The fitness of 
this restriction has been questioned. The English Ambassador would have preferred 
that the rules which are about to be settled for the acquisition of new possessions in 
Africa should be made applicable to the whole African continent. In support of his 
proposal he quoted this fact : that the African coasts are very near being occupied for 
the whole of their extent, and that, if reduced to this zone, the formalities we have in 
view will have but little practical value. The French Ambassador did not share this 
feeling. Granted that there existed but little available territory on the coast, these 
territories make amends by possessing an importance which justifies new arrange- 
ments of which they would be the object. Along the sea-shore, moreover, the ground 
is clearly defined, whilst, in regard to territorial delimitations, there is much that is 
uncertain and unknown in the interior of Africa. M. Busch, Under-Secretary of State, 
had not, fer his part, declared himself hostile in principle to Sir Edward Malet’s 
proposal ; but he remarked that it necessarily implied the precise and early settlement 
of the state of possession of each Power in Africa.” 

The principle for which Baron de Courcel thus successfully con- 
tended was, in my humble opinion, imperative in the interests of Europe 
in general ard of France in particular. The early effective occupation 
of the vast African continent, with three times the area of Europe, being 
impracticable, the necessity of effective occupation to validate treaty 
rights would have destroyed the foundations of the principle of spheres 
of influence, but for which a general European war could hardly have 
been averted. As regards France, that Power had in ’85, and still has 
to-day, within her spheres of influence, a larger unoccupied area in the 
interior of Africa than any other colonizing nation. To-day, as in ’85, 
France is the power which can least afford to throw over the principle pro- 
pounded by her in Berlin and agrced to by the fourteen Signatory States. 
Her existing rights behind the British Colonies of. the Gambia, Sicrra 
Leone, and the Gold Coast have been entirely based on treaties with 
native potentates. On this ground she has successfully relied in all the 
West African arrangements made during the last ten years with the 
British Government. Nor is that sound principle ignored by those 
responsible for the conduct of public affairs in France, as appears from 
the following evidently inspired article in the Zemps of the 8th April 
last, which I commend earnestly to the attention of both French and 
English readers :— 


Under the heading of “ Political Conjusions in the bend of the Niger” the Cologne 
Gazette publishes an article of which we reproduce the essential passage. After 
recalling the rights acquired by Germany and declaring that, since’95, France has 
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inaugurated a new theory in colonial matters, that of “effective occupation,” the 
Cologne Gazette adds : 


As the final delimitation of contested territories in the Soudan must sooner or later 
be made in Europe by a Diplomatic Act, it is doubtless indifferent whether ambitious 
French lieutenants instal in the bend of the Niger a few more or less posts ; and the 
existing facts only merit being regarded in the most serious fashion because they again 
throw light on the system approved in high places of “ effective occupation.” 

After the event, as before, we maintain that the creation of French military posts 
at Kirikri and Bassila, in the Tchantcho, is equivalent to a violation of incontestable 
rights of Germany, and we think that the appointment by M. Ballot, Governor of 
Dahomey, of Lieutenant Baud as resident at Gourma, constitutes a blameable and 
absolutely one-sided anticipation on the diplomatic solution of the quest‘on of frontiers 
on the Niger. The altogether extraordinary proceeding of the French authorities is 
so much the more strange as we have hitherto, by a reciprocal chivalric condescen- 
sion, arranged in the most cordial fashion with the French Government in colonial 
questions. 

There are two things to consider in this article: the appeal to the vigilance of the 
German Government, and the disputing the French rights which the French exercise 
in Gourma. The first observation being a question of internal policy does not concern 
us. But, in regard to the second, we shall not cease to repeat that the political rights 
exercised by our officers over certain territories in the bend of the Niger result from 
treaties concluded by our explorers with the native chiefs. German explorers have 
concluded with other native chiefs other protectorate treaties. Which are the genuine 
treaties? Thatis what will have to be determined by the French and German negotia- 
tors, who will have to arrange the questions in dispute, or the arbitrators, who will 
have to control these negotiations, if it happens that they are not able to come to terms 
among themselves. 


It can hardly be doubted that the sound doctrine here laid down by 
the Cologne Gazette, and accepted by the Zemps, is that held by the 
responsible Government of the Republic. No one will believe that 
France, while admitting this doctrine in her dealings with Germany, 
will attempt to override it by violence in her dealings with her no less 
friendly neighbour, Great Britain: which has no reason to fear the most 
searching examination into the validity either of the Lister treaty with 
the Kingdom of Boussa or of the subsequent Lugard treaties with 
Kiama, Kishi, Niki and other places to the west of the Middle Niger. 


GEORGE TAUBMAN GOLDIE. 




















